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Make This A Book Christmas! 


What kind of gift carries with it more of joy and permanent 
satisfaction than a beautiful and helpful book> Why not make 
this Christmas Season both joyous and fruitful for your friends 
by presenting them with attractive and fitting books? 


We Suggest 


books as possible gifts. 
you can use in your gift-making. 
REAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Make a list of the members of your family and your friends 
to whom you intend to present gifts. Consider the following 
You will be surprised to 
And they will not be merely gifis—they will have 


ind how many copies of these books 


CHRISTMAS BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


FOR $18.00 


The Outline of Science. By Thomson. In 
four volumes at $4.50 per volume. This is 
the perfect gift for thoughtful, book-loving 
husbands, fathers, wives, mothers, sons, 
daughters. Or why not organize within 
your congregation to purchase this great 
work for your minister? In these four finely 
illustrated volumes is contained the entire 
story of the universe, from fire-mists to the 
civilization of airplanes and radios. 

FOR $9.00 

American Revised Bible. Genuine Morocco 
Limp, flexible covers, leather lined, silk sewed, 
round corners, red under gold edges, title 
stamped on back in pure gold. 

FOR $5.00 

The World’s Great Religious Poetry. 
Edited by Caroline M. Hill. Undoubtedly 
the finest and most comprehensive collection 
of religious verse ever published. Contains 
more than 700 poems, varying in style from 
the poetry of Isaiah to the free verse of Carl 
Sandburg. There is a wealth of sermon 
material for ministers, and the book would 
be a fitting gift for your pastor. 

The Story of the Bible. By Hendrik Van 
Loon. A simple narrative of the Old and 
New Testaments, and illustrated by the 
author with sketches similar in style to those 
used in his famous “‘Story of Mankind.” 


FOR $3.50 
Papini’s Life of Christ. The best seller 
among religious books of the past year. 


The Children’s Bible. By H. A. Sherman 
and Charles Foster Kent. After the appear- 


ance of so many cheap editions of Bible 
stories it is a delight to the eye and a joy to 
the heart to hold this elegant book in hand. 
Just the gift for your children. Handsomely 
illustrated in colors. 


FOR $3.00 

Goodspeed’s New Testament. ByjEdgar J. 
( loimanh. professor in the University of 
Chicago. Not a revision, but a new Ameri- 
can translation. One of the most popular 
and widely selling religious books published 
in many years. The library edition is beau- 
tifully printed and attractively bound in 
blue cloth with gold stamp. 


FOR $2.50 

Theodore Roosevelt. By Lord Charnwood, 
author of “Abraham Lincoln.” A considered 
judgment, not a eulogy; a world opinion of a 
world figure, representing what the world, 
not merely our portion of it, thinks of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Daily Altar. By Herbert L. Willett 
and Charles Clayton Morrison. The most 
charming volume of daily devotions pub- 
lished in many years. For each day a 
scripture, a meditation, a poem and a 
prayer. Bound in full morocco, gilt edges. 

Goodspeed’s New Testament. Pocket edi- 
tion, with india paper. 

Boy Scout’s Year Book. By Matthews. 


FOR $1.50 
The Daily Altar. 
cloth. 
Lincoln and Others. Verses by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Attractively printed and 
bound. 


Bound in beautiful purple 


Order single copies of each of these books (ask for Volume 1 of The Outline 
of Science), then decide how many of each you will need for your Christmas 


giving 


‘AND DO NOT DELAY IN SENDI NG US YOUR ORDER. 
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“‘Here 
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if anywhere is medicine for our sick time’’ 





Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin of Charles Henry Dickinson’s 
new volume, just published by The Christian Century Press 


Professor Ross continues: 

“This is an enkindling book by a true mod- 
ern prophet: If Dr. Dickinson's wonderful 
presentation of social religion does not heal 
the soul of the reader, nothing will. As a soci- 
ologist, | would be happy to see the book have 
an immense circulation.” 


Says Professor Gerald Birney Smith: 

“Dr. Dickinson's book gives an almost start- 
lingly frank diagnosis of the great religious 
problem confronting thoughtful men today. In- 
stead of plausible arguments for old concepts 
which have lost their spiritual power, he advo- 
cates an alluring romanticism, in which God is 
discovered as the implication of the social 
passion. Like every form of romanticism, it 
evokes reverence for the profound mystery of 
deepening experience, but it also challenges the 
reader to ask searching questions concerning 
the suggested conclusions.” 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor The 
Christian Century, has this to say of the new 
book: 


“This book has gripped me irresistibly ever 
since | saw it in manuscript. The author has a 
clear and consistent insight which he expresses 


THE RELIGION «tte SOCIAL PASSION 





There are hundreds of religious books published that one should 


in language of the utmost delicacy. He is thor- 
ough-going in what he calls a humanistic point 
of view. His mind begins its work in the actual 
human situation in which we men of earth find 
ourselves, and he fights his way through con- 
crete human experience (apparently without 
the aid of any transcendental reserves) to a 
genuinely religious view of life. It is a book of 
extraordinary candor. A beautiful mysticism 
akin to the finest evangelical spirit is felt from 
the beginning to the end of the book.” 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 


of Missouri, comments as follows: 


“I know of no other book which comes so 
near to formulating my own religious convic- 
tions as Dr. Dickinson's “The Religion of the 
Social Passion. Whether God is human or 
superhuman, whether he is immanent in or 
transcends humanity, one must recognize that 
only ‘the religion of the social passion’ can 
redeem our world. If all scientific thinkers and 
religious workers would read and ponder Dr. 
Dickinson's book, they might unite to make 
the social and moral redemption of man a 


practical, working program. I hope that all 
will read it.” 


read: here is one that all thoughtful people must read! 


Price of book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


7 of our list of “‘Big Books of the Year.”’ (See Page 1534) 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : 


Chicago, IIl. 


508 South Dearborn St. 


“== = = USE THIS COUPON = *® *® * = 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


T 

’ 

8 Gentlemen: Please send me The Religion of the 
Note: ‘The Religion of the Social Passion” isnumber 1 jos2!,Feetion. and also the other books I have 

i 

i 

' 


March |, 1924 (or | enclose cash herewith) 
(Special Not 
cents postage on each 


indicated below, allowing me to pay for them 
e: If you send cash, please include 
book.) » 
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On the Scribner Christmas Book-Shelf 














From Immigrant to 
| Inventor 
By Michael Pupin 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics, 
Columbia University 


There has been no more remarkable 
American autobiography than the life- 


story of this great American scientist : 


who was once a Serbian herdsboy. In 
the romance of scientific progrers in 
America he discloses an idealism which 
is inspiring. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


The Birth and Growth 
of Religion 
By Rev. George Foot Moore, D.D., Litt. D., LL. D. 


This new work by the Frothingham Professor of the History of Re- 
ligion in Harvard University begins with a study of the rudiments of 

religion and carries the growth of the religious impulses and instincts 
to their culmination in the present religions of the world. $2.00 


A Man from Maine 
By Edward W. Bok 


Of this splendid American biography, the romance of American 
business to. be found in the life of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the Boston 
Post says: “‘As full of romance as a novel and inspiring from begin- 
ning to end. Especially is this book an inspiration to the 
youth of America.” Illustrated. $3.00 


The Americanization of 
Edward Bok ONE DOLLAR EDITION 


There have been three very large printings of this new popular 
editiom making the 27th printing of this remarkable k. 
Illustrated. $1.00 


Companionable Books 
By Henry van Dyke 
A book to be treasured—a volume which leads its reader into a 
beautiful companionship with books, sharing its distinguished 
author’s insight and sympathy. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 
NEW FICTION 
By Arthur Train 


His Children’s Children 
This powerful and absorbing story, which Henry van Dyke 
declared “‘does for New York of our own 





NEW FICTION 


day what Vanity Fair did for the London 





A Son at the Front 
By Edith Wharton 


“She has done nothing which equals it,” 
says the New York Times. “At last there 
is a novel by an American artist which is 
subtle as it is perfect in its simplicity and 
which can be read many times with an 
increasing feeling of reverence for the 
essential truths of life.” $2.00 


The Hope of 
Happiness 
By Meredith Nicholson 


A fine and sincere novel of modern life. 
“We have found a very keen delight in 
the pages of ‘The Hope of Happiness,’” 
says E. W. Osborn in the New York World. 
“We truly enjoyed it.” $2.00 


the Old and New 


By John Galsworthy 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


A translation in single English of selections from 


estaments. Arranged by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 
with 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone; beautifully bound 
and printed 


of a hundred years ago,” is now in its 
seventh large printing. $2.00 


Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt 


Ephraim Tutt, the kindly and crafty 
old lawyer, is one of the best-loved char- 
acters in modern fiction. In this volume 
Mr. Train takes him through eight new 
episodes. $1.75 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





Sir Walter Scott’s 
Quentin Durward 


celebrates its hundredth birthday this 
year by appearing in a beautiful new edi- 
tion with illustration in full color by 
C. Bosseron Chambers. $3.50 


ONE-DOLLAR EDITION 








Captures 


A new volume of stories which shows 
that John Galsworthy is a master in this 
as in other fields of fiction. $2.00 


The Forsyte Saga 


John Galsworthy’s masterwork. $2.50 


From McKinley to Harding 


By H. H. Kohlsaat 


Mr. Kohlsaat was the “brutal friend” of five Presidents, and is 
able to tell much “inside” history of important events. His book 
has many amusing and revealing anecdotes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





“It will become to the children of America and 
the British Empire what the King James version 
has been to their parents. It marks an epoch in 
the history of the Bible. The authors have reason 
to be very proud and happy over the results of 
their twenty-five years of labor. It ought to be a 
door into the Bible itself through which many 
thousands of children will enter.” —Christian Work. 


At all Bookstores, $3.50 

















Illustrated. $3.00 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children 


This new popular edition has a photo 
gravure frontispiece and facsimiles of the 
‘picture-letters.”” $1. 


History of Assyria 


By A. T. Olmstead 


A colorful historical narrative and 


sity of Illinois. 
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a masterwork of research. The author 
is professor of history at the Univer- 
With many full-page 
and text illustrations. 


$7.50 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 








A Smoke Screen For the Anti- 
Prohibition Campaign 

INCE Secretary Mellon has proposed a revision of 

the income tax law which will lighten the tax burden 
of the American people by something more than three 
hundred million dollars a year, but with the warning that 
the granting of a soldiers’ bonus would not only make 
this reduction impossible but would require an increase 
of taxation, the Chicago Tribune has discovered a 
strikingly simple and, as it appears to think, a novel and 
riginal means of financing the bonus without interfering 
with the proposed tax reduction. It is “a mild revenue 
tax upon legitimate wine and beer sales.” Doubtless 
there is need to gain reinforcements for the campaign to 
restore legalized liquor—or to restore at least the milder 
beverages—and it would be a great help to enlist the 
iriends of “compensated adjustment.” A confusion of 
issues is always a valuable resource for those who want 
‘0 put over a doubtful or unsocial program. There was 
atime within the memory of the writer when gambling 
in all its forms was licensed in certain states, and when 
there confronted him nightly as he looked from his win- 
dow a large electric sign which alternated between “Faro 
Tonight” and “Keno Tonight.” The fees from gambling 
licenses went into the public school fund, and every effort 
‘0 secure the repeal of the iniquitous law was met with much 
lofty talk about education and the rights of the dear 
children, The thing was never settled right until the two 
‘sues were separated in the public mind and each was 
considered on its merits. If gambling is a bad thing 
or the state, it is bad to use it ostensibly to support a 
good cause while really using the good cause to support 
'. The same is true of licensing “legitimate wine and 
deer sales.” The same paper which is proposing this 


unholy alliance between booze and bonus is challenging 


those whom it calls Wilsonians to make a clear-cut state- 
ment of the program which they favor for international 
cooperation and go before the country on the merits of 
that issue disentangled from all other questions, Not a 
bad suggestion either. On the same principle, we sug- 
gest that those who want to repeal the prohibition law 
come squarely out upon that issue without laying down 
a smoke-screen of sympathy for the soldier, 


The Competitive System 
in Religion 

HE STORY of the attendance contest between the 

two great so-called Bible classes, to which reference 
was made last week, is not complete without record of 
the victory of Kansas City by a score of 52,121 to 31,034 
on the last Sunday. These large figures read like the 
record of one of those popularity voting contests which 
certain newspapers promote from time to time, but they 
are intended to represent the attendance at the two classes 
on the culminating day of the contest. But im- 
pressive figures do not go unchallenged. We had learned, 
even before the press reported the fact, that Kansas City 
had grown suspicious of the accuracy of its opponent’s 
count even in the earlier stages of the struggle and that 
it had been proposed to send 
Beach to check the record. It appears from newspapers 
that this. was actually done and that the checkers were 
not able to find more than half as many Bible students in 
the California class as it claimed for itself. We do not 
read that Long Beach disputes Kansas City’s count— 
though on general principles we should suppose that this 
charge might work one way as well as the other—but 
it asserts that most of the fifty-two thousand were not 
eligible to be counted because they were not gathered 
together in one assembly as the rules required. 
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does the great and worthy cause of Bible study, like the 
great and worthy cause of athletics, get itself involved in 
irrelevant technicalities and nauseating recriminations 
when it is organized on a highly competitive basis. It 
is true enough that the impulse of emulation is a powerful 
force, and it seems rather simple and obvious to say that 
great good may be accomplished by harnessing this force 
to a religious enterprise. Competition gets results. It 
certainly does. But what kind of results does it get? 


Spiritual Malpractice Under 
Spurious Degrees 


HE DISCOVERY of a rather widely ramifying 

organization for the sale of medical diplomas to 
untrained and incompetent persons is not the first episode 
of this kind in the history of education—or, should we say, 
the history of commerce? D., D.’s, LL. D.’s, Ph. D.’s and 
perhaps other varieties of doctorates have been dispensed 
at a low price and with a lavish hand by institutions pos- 
sessing no single qualification for conferring academic 
degrees except a legal charter authorizing them to do so. 
Such diplomas, like million-mark notes, have a high face- 
value but, owing to the entire absence of tangible assets 
back of them and their irredeemableness in terms of any- 
thing that is worth anything, do not differ essentially from 
counterfeit currency. But fortunately such diplomas do not 
entitle their holders to practice upon the public. This medi- 
cal-diploma ring, the headquarters of which have been in 
St. Louis, is a more serious affair. The holders of its spuri- 
ous degrees have been discovered serving as internes in hos- 
pitals in several eastern cities. There is plenty of evidence 
against the venders of these diplomas, but probably most of 
the evidence against the internes is buried by this time. 
Shocking as this situation is, it does not differ greatly in 
principle from the custom of turning loose upon the public 
untrained and incompetent preachers and teachers, and the 
malpractice in the latter case is no less heinous than in the 
former. 


The Civil War Within 
the Churches 


HE WHOLE NATION has taken a hand in the 

controversy between Fundamentalist leaders and 
their more progressive brethren. Secular magazines 
are printing more material on the controversy than 
are most Christian journals. In many communities 
the issues raised as to modern scholarship are receiving 
consideration for the first time. It was inevitable that 
a new generation which had long neglected its religious 
thinking should sooner or later be challenged to seek 
the fundamentals. Modernists no less than funda- 
mertalists believe that the deep things of God’s truth 
should be found and organized into a system. The 
mind instinctively seeks to systematize its knowledge. 
That is the reason there are Fundamentalists with a 
capital letter and others who spell the word with lower 
case. Perhaps the least esteemed person these days is 
that shoddy thinker to be found in both camps who is 
not willing to endure the pain and pay the price of 
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honest thinking. The polite essayist in the modernig, 
camp and the easy-going compromiser among the cop. 
servatives does the truth of God the disrespect of think. 
ing that men’s views on eternal questions do not matter 
very much. The reason so many call this discussion q 
war is that it has gotten quite beyond the limits of 
ordinary discussion in many places, and is now a head. 
hunting enterprise. There is a Fundamentalist who 
seeks to cure all the ills of modern thinking by driving 
men out of their pulpits and out of their teaching po. 
sitions. Where does the Fundamentalist think these 
men would go? Would they cease to think and talk 
once they were out of their positions? Would they 
not have to be answered, even though the door of every 
Christian communion was shut in their face? Of 
honest discussion there has been too little. But of 
civil war there has been entirely too much. Discussion 
means the coming of larger conceptions of truth. War 
means only hate and bitterness. Public opinion is very 
clearly going with men whose positions are being 
jeopardized by the head-hunters. When this period of 
heat is over, we shall have entered upon a new and con- 
structive era when the church will make its necessary 
adjustment to new truth. 


The Problem of 
Domestic Service 

COMMITTEE appointed by the British ministry 

of labor has been making a serious study of the 
problem of domestic service. It may surprise those who 
have thought of this as a peculiarly American difficulty 
to know that the housekeepers of England have been 
greatly troubled since the war by the shortage of the 
supply of young women who unite competence for do- 
mestic service with willingness to engage in it. The 
girls, we are told, do not know how to cook or serve. 
They have lost the meek subservient air. They want 
wages which will enable them to dress as the old-time 
servant never dreamed of dressing. They want shorter 
hours and more independence, such as they had for ex- 
ample when they were working in the munition factories. 
Some of them even want to be called Miss, instead ot 
Polly and Tilly. The committee’s report boils down into 
a recommendation of better training and better treatment. 
Girls cannot do properly what they have not been properly 
trained to do. Therefore the committee suggests appro 
priate courses in the public schools, vocational courses for 
older girls, scholarships and maintenance grants where nec- 
essary, certificates of proficiency on the completion 0 
standardized courses. But girls will not do properly 
what they do not want to do. Therefore there must be 
an improvement in the status of the servant. This is nol 
a matter that the state can control, but is chiefly a que> 
tion of the attitude of individual employers. A change has 
occurred within the recent memory of men. There was for- 
merly a large class of those who did not mind being treated 
as servants. Many of them apparently liked it. The stigm 
of social inferiority was not odious to them. Perhaps 
like Barrie’s Admirable Crichton, they reasoned that i0 
a well ordered world there must be masters and servants 
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and so were content with that station to which it had 
leased God to call them. Perhaps they did not reason 
at all, but were merely used to it. Now they reason dif- 
ferently and they have become used to something else. 
They want to be treated not as servants but as persons. 
That is the factor which makes this essentially a religious 
oroblem. It will never be solved by a return to the old 
ways. In a Christianized social order the rights of per- 
sonality will be respected even, and most of all, for those 
who serve. 


Pacifists Not Altogether 
Fools Nor Cowards 


OT AT ANY TIME in our history did the cause 
N of peace have so general and potent an interpretation 
as on Armistice Sunday, 1923. The very term “pacifist” 
suddenly came back into acceptance in many respectable 
quarters and the conscientious objector to war was acquitted 
of the odium with which he has been regarded since 1917 
and received again into the society of Christian people. 
Indeed, if we may judge not by what is printed in the 
daily press so much as by the correspondence that flows 
across an editor’s desk, there are widespread and deep 
wonderings whether, after all, the conscientious objectors 
were not the better Christians of the war period. The war 
2s we all see it now was so irrational, so brutalizing to 
mankind, so ineffectual in results having any relation what- 
ever to the aims for which it was alleged to be waged, 
that a wave of disillusionment has swept over the whole 
nation. This estimate of the great tragedy is no longer 
the judgment of liberalism, but of the most conservative 
xcular press as well. Even the Chicago Tribune in an 
editorial published on the day of Mr. Lloyd George’s visit 
to Chicago urges the futility of the war, and therefore of 
America’s service in it, as its grounds for declining the 
former premier’s plea that the United States assume some 
legree of responsibility for the future of Europe. Thus 
the ardent idealism of the war with its great moral goals 
i peace and democracy and world-wide justice has been 
rudely dissipated. While it cannot share the cynical con- 
clusion of the isolationists, the Christian conscience may 
ind some comfort in the fact that so far as war is con- 
cerned, it stands condemned not alone by the more “tender- 
minded” element of society but by the toughest representa- 
tives of the “tough-minded.” 


The Drive Against 
Ignorance 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE appointed the current 

week as Education Week. Citizens are invited to 
think in some particular way of furthering the great cause 
of education in the United States. The war revealed that 
there is still a considerable amount of actual illiteracy in 
the country, men and women who could not read a plain 
amy order or even sign their own names. But this rela- 
tively small section is not after all the most serious fact. 
The vast number of half-educated people are the real 
menace to the republic. The people who can read enough 
0 take the orders of a political gangster, but not enough 
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to understand basic political principles are the source of 
the rottenness which endangers our American political life. 
In the south, Negroes still have inadequate public school 
facilities. Whole areas deny high school training to the 
Negro. That mistaken section of America which still 
trusts the parochial school for the training of children, 
receives in most communities a gold brick. The children 
of the parochial schools are belated from one to two years 
in getting into high school, and indeed most of them never 
enter high school at all. The state should compel these 
schools to measure up to its own educational standards or 
go out of business. This much of state regulation of 
parochial schools would be justified, but not the abolition 
of the parochial school. While the Protestant deplores the 
lack of efficiency in parochial schools in teaching secular 
subjects, he may well stand appalled at the methods with 
which he has been content in the education of his own 
children. The lack of moral and religious education has 
amounted to real tragedy. With half the children of the 
nation getting no religious education, and those who go to 
Sunday school getting on the average not twenty hours a 
year of actual instruction, we have a situation that may 
well be criticized by Roman Catholics. Education involves 
more than the sharpening of wits and the storing of mem- 
ories. It means the development of the whole man. That 
is just what modern education does not do and cannot do 
until the religious day school is everywhere erected by the 
side of the public school. 


Ruhr Barbarities 
Arouse the World 


URING the war the stories of German atrocities in 

Belgium were the stock in trade of allied propaganda. 
We heard of soldiers crucified, of women’s breasts cut off 
and of children’s hands amputated. Most of this, if not all 
of it, has failed to stand the light of peace publicity. Of a 
different sort are the stories of inhumanity in the Ruhr. 
The British Bureau for Ruhr Information is made up of 
members of the British parliament and other influential 
citizens of Great Britain. The name of Arthur Henderson 
is sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the information 
given out. Recently 150 families were evicted at Mulheim. 
At another town, the investigators saw French soldiers 
amusing themselves by throwing dirt in women’s faces. 
These British bulletins consistently support what most of us 
in «.merica have seen since last January, that a veiled an- 
nexation of territory is now going on by which the Ver- 
sailles treaty is being smashed to bits and the French are 
committing one of the major thefts of European history. 
What may happen as a result of all this oppression it is 
difficult to forecast. One can see dimly in the future a 
proletarian government of Germany joining up with a 
similar government in Russia. When France was hard 
pressed by such a coalition, she would doubtless once more 
appeal to the Anglo-Saxon world for relief. Would she 
get it? Not very likely. She is preparing for herself 
another day of vengeance by following her militarists rather 
than the more enlightened and more humane section 
of French opinion. For republican France, the France of 
culture and freedom, there is a traditional friendship in 
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America. But for a Bourbon France, for a France with 
the mailed fist, there is no more friendship than there was 
for Germany with the mailed fist. It is a time for frank 
speech, for if France must go forward to her own ruin, at 
least she should go fore-warned by those who have in the 
past wished her well. 


The Menace of Millennialism 


HE BELIEF that Jesus is about to return to 

the earth in visible form to complete the over- 

throw of unrighteousness and begin a new era of 
holiness and happiness is one that recurs from time to 
time in the history of the church. Such periods have 
always been the times of trouble and depression in the 
order of the world’s life. Tragedies that have affected 
considerable sections of the earth have always been fruit- 
ful occasions for ardent hope of an early coming of the 
Lord. Great conflagrations, epidemics that carried off 
large populations, devastating wars, calamities 
whose effects were widespread, have suggested to impres- 
sionable minds the approach of the end, and have led to 


natural 


outbursts of millennial zeal. There is every reason there- 
fore why the world war, and the unrest and confusion 
which have followed it, should be hailed by those inclined 
to adventistic speculations as the time of the great con- 
summation, to which the mysterious words of biblical 


seers looked forward. 

The first and most striking feature of the entire adven- 
tistic propaganda is its pessimism. Yet the Bible is frankly 
hopeful from beginning to end. The prophets of the 
Old Testament preached and suffered in confidence that 
they were helping to bring in the better days of righteous- 
Our Lord and his 
apostles gave forth the good news of a new social order 


ness of which they evermore spoke. 


which was to be realized through the preaching and prev- 
alence of the gospel. This assurance of a better time to 
come, that is to be attained by the winning of men to 
a better comprehension of the divine purpose, is the 
very essence of the message of both Testaments. In 
contrast with this, millenarianism denies the efficacy of 
the gospel and insists that nothing less than the personal 
return of Jesus can be of any value. 

Considering the stress which is laid upon the preaching 
of the truth by our Lord and his first disciples, and the 
bold assertion of the greatest of these disciples that the 
“gospel is the power of God unto salvation,” it seems 
well-nigh unbelievable that any group of men who profess 
to take seriously the word of God should be so frankly 
skeptical of the value of that message to save the world. 
And yet the outstanding assumption of all pre-millennial- 
ists is that the world-order is rapidly deteriorating, that 
the gospel is a failure as a means for the achievements 
of the ends which Jesus desired, and that the only 
approach to the desired consummation must be catastrophic 
and revolutionary, a sudden overturning of human affairs 
in order that they may be reshaped by the Lord in the 
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kingly power of his second advent. There is no more 
striking example of a theology of denial and despair. 

It is the calm and confident assumption of millenarians 
that the efforts to establish the kingdom of God in the 
world have been failures from the first, and are destined 
to be failures until Christ shall return. It is their claim 
that the kingdom has never come as yet, and that the 
prayer for its coming which Jesus taught his disciples 
proves that it was not to be expected till he should come 
again. That kingdom is not the new social order in the 
world, to which the Savior directed the thought and hope 
of his followers, but a supernatural dispensation, whose 
blessings are strictly limited to a select company, appar- 
ently the advocates of the doctrine. One need not hope 
for the salvation of the world. It is too evil to be saved, 
and is becoming continually worse. To use the words of 
a prominent expounder of the theory, “the world is a 
wrecked vessel.” All that can be expected is that from 
the mass of humanity doomed to destruction “we may 
save some.” 


It might appear strange that a doctrine of this sort 
should be held by any of missionary or evangelistic con- 
victions. Yet many of both of these classes are claimed 
by the pre-millenarians as members of their company. 
This they explain on the ground that the gospel must be 
preached as widely as possible, not with the hope of its 
efficacy in saving many, but in order that there may be 
no excuse, and that the sin of humanity may be evident 
and without appeal before God. The world is destined 
to continue in evil courses, and wax worse and worse. 
The worse it becomes the better is the situation, for only 
the extremity of evil can bring the anticipated cataclysm. 
It is this curious frame of mind which causes millen- 
arians to take what seems a melancholy satisfaction in 
whatever signs of disorder and trouble the age witnesses. 
It is almost past belief, were it not so common an occur- 
rence, that those of adventist leanings hail the reports 
of tragedies by sea or land, devastations by field and 
flood, epidemics, wars and tumults, and tragedies like the 
earthquake in Japan, with a kind of avid delight as the 
proof of still greater disturbances to come, and the signs 
of the end. 


Another objection to the millenarian propaganda is its 
materialism. It anticipates a physical transformation 
which shall see Jerusalem made the new and_ glorious 
capital of a physical kingdom of God. Instead of placing 
the ideal of Christianity in the attainment of character 
which shall make one a worthful citizen of the new order 
that is to be, there is postulated a series of rewards for 
loyalty, especially loyalty to the particular doctrine of the 
second advent. And these rewards are in their nature 
material and sensuous. Every objection which can be 
urged against the Mohammedan conception of the future 
life as a series of physical rewards and punishments lies 
equally against the millenarian idea. If the grossness of 
the Moslem paradise is not imitated to the full in the 
apocalyptist anticipations, the basic features are not essen 
tially different. 


But the most depressing feature of this materialized 
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view of the future is the imposition upon the Master him- 
«lf of the physical elements of visible, fleshly manifesta- 
jon as necessary to the accomplishment of his divine 
purpose in the universe. In spite of the fact that he 
yarned the disciples that his visible, fleshly presence 
yith them was a limitation upon their efficiency; that as 
ong as he remained in their midst they would wait for 
his initiative and fail to throw themselves into the supreme 
nission of evangelism; in short, that if he did not go 
away the Comforter could not come, the millenarians 
‘sist that what we need is the visible, tangible presence 
{the Lord in order to get his work done. This view 
reverses the entire program of Christianity, and reverts 
) the conception of a material rather than a spiritual 
iadership as the means of realizing the ideals of Jesus. 
With entire naivete the leading millennialist textbook de- 
dares that “to be with Christ bodily” is the great desider- 
atum, and that this can be attained only by the resurrec- 
tion at his coming. 

Less and less can such an interpretation of the great 
hopes of our faith appeal to a Christian society which is 
gradually disengaging itself from crass, childish and 
materialistic notions of religion, and is finding in the 
realization and joy of the actual presence of Jesus day 
by day the fulfilment of its highest anticipations. The 
coming of the Lord does not depend upon the visible 
and spectacular. It is increasingly realized in personal 
experience and in the prevalence of his ideals in human 
ciety and institutions. Nothing but spiritual blindness 
ot perversity can prevent the recogntion of the gradual 
attainment, however slow and painful, of the objectives 
toward which our Savior directed the thought of his fol- 
lowers. There may be a pedagogical value to certain 
types of mind in the use of the vivid and apocalyptic 
conception of the coming kingdom, just as in the Old 
Testament it seemed necessary at times to describe Jehovah 
in anthropomorphic terms. But the great spiritual 
teachers of both the old and the new dispensation have 
made it clear that bodies, shapes and appearances are but 
means to aid in the discernment of spiritual realities, and 
that as soon as it is possible to perceive the reality without 
the use of its symbols we ought to “put away childish 
things,” 

lf the millenarian position were the only alternative 
to a rejection of the coming of the Lord, there would 
be some satisfactory justification for the efforts to spread 
the theory. Even a crude and unscriptural doctrine would 
be better than a world from which Christ were excluded. 
But there is no such paradox. There has never been a 
moment in the history of the church when the blessed 
hope of the coming of the Lord has not been cherished 
amanner to meet the highest needs of the soul and 
0 avoid all the entanglements which the passing years 
have woven for the feet of advent heralds. To turn 
away from a satisfying, biblical and demonstrable reality 

4 speculation which has strewn the highway of nine- 
‘een centuries with frustrate expectations is to exchange 
the substance for a shadow. When to this one adds the 
‘act that millenarianism offers the strangest contrast to 


the hopefulness, spirituality, and loyalty of the gospel by 
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its mingling of pessimism, materialism, triviality and dis- 
belief in the great causes which enlist the courage and 
devotion of humanity, the exhibit is a sorry one at best. 


Demilitarization 


6 RANCE is bound that if another war comes it shail 
Fe be fought on French territory. To secure that 
end she is determined that the country on the left 
bank of the Rhine shall be completely demilitarized.” Other 
nations besides France also have an interest in such a com- 
plete demilitarization not only of the left bank of the 
Rhine, but of all Germany, that there can be no repetition of 
1914. Whatever modifications may be made in the one- 
guilty-nation theory of the origin of the war, the militaristic 
government of imperial Germany, backed by the loyal sup- 
port of the German people, still stands forth as the principal 
cause of the war, and every nation which paid its share of 
the price of either victory or defeat ought and must regard 
the demilitarization of Germany as the first essential of 
security against the repetition of the tragedy. Other nations 
also need to be demilitarized, and Germany not less than all 
the rest. 


But how can a nation be demilitarized? It might be done 
by exterminating all its people, or by transporting them and 
scattering them in other lands, and either leaving the land 
a wilderness or repopulating it by the importation of new 
peoples. Such a system is not effective unless applied with 
ruthless thoroughness. History records several more or 
less successful applications of this method. This is the 
system which we are told that Jehovah commanded the 
Hebrew people to use to gain security from their neigh- 
bors, the earlier inhabitants of the land of Canaan. But two 
difficulties present themselves today. Even the imperfectly 
Christianized conscience of our age will not endure it. 
And, even if it did, such demilitarization of one people 
would by reaction intensify the militarization of the nation 
which put the plan in operation. You cannot fight the 
devil with fire without getting your own garments singed. 
You cannot meet treachery with treachery without becoming 
treacherous, or oppose violence to violence without becom- 
ing violent, or put an end to militarism by an overwhelming 
military program. 

Or conceivably Germany might be demilitarized by saving 
the people but destroying their resources for making war. 
This, in a general way, is what the Versailles treaty under- 
took to do. The limitation of the army, the surrender of 
existing stocks of munitions and the dismantling or conver- 
sion of munition factories, all had this purpose, to leave 
Germany strong enough to pay, but unequipped to fight, to 
permit a normal and prosperous industrial development 
but to prevent the production and accumulation of the 
instruments of war. This was a worthy purpose, if only it 
could be accomplished. But how can it be in an age when 
the methods of warfare have become so technical and its 
tools are the product of inventive ingenuity and industrial 
efficiency? The development of the chemical industries car- 
ries with it preparedness for the production of lethal gases 
and the training of men capable of inventing new and worse 
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ones. Every steel mill is a potential producer of cannon. A fer- 
tilizer factory does not differ radically froma factory for the 
manufacture of high explosives. Nitrogen is an important ele- 
ment in both products. Similarly, men who are technically 
skilled in the arts of peace are a nation’s best asset in time 
of war. Chemists, engineers of every sort, mechanics, com- 
mercial aviators, find their work ready for them on the out- 
break of hostilities. It has been a thousand times repeated 
that wars are no longer fought by armies but by nations. 
No nation can be demilitarized by the superficial expedient 
of confiscating its military stores, dismantling its munitions 
factories, and disbanding its army. An industrial nation 
which has the materials and the personnel by which to live 
and carry on business, has also the materials and personnel 
by which to carry on war. 

The only hope of demilitarization lies in demilitarizing 
the soul of the nation. Those who hate will fight. 
who hate bitterly will fight viciously. If they have skill in 
making things, they will make things to fight with. If they 
are clever and resourceful in invention they will invent 


Those 


new instruments of destruction. There are, in the last 
analysis, only two ways of being safe from a dangerous 
enemy: either kill him or make him a friend. Half-way 
measures are not safe. France is now suffering agonies of 
apprehension lest a Germany more hostile than ever and 
only a little less powerful shall spring at her throat again. 
We cannot quite bring ourselves to kill Germany, including 
all the Germans, and we have not yet been able to take such 
an attitude as will make it possible for friendship to develop 
and so to gain that security which comes only from mutual 
good-will. 

Every measure which tends to perpetuate and intensify 
hatred, to kindle resentment, to provoke a rage which is 
the more bitter because it must be for the moment impotent, 
is a provocation and a preparation for war. To call sucha 
policy demilitarization is a stupid and tragic blunder. It is 
militarism. The only road to security is the road of friend- 
ship. This is not only good Christianity; it is also good 
sense, as good religion always. is. 


“Our Cause” 


DENOMINATIONAL leader of some importance 

—no matter what denomination—in a recent dis- 

cussion of the prospects and proposed programs of 
Christian union, said, “We must have a Christian union 
movement which will advaace our cause.” We rather 
admire that statement; it is so frank, so blunt, so under- 
standable. The context made it unmistakable that he re- 
ferred to the specific cause of his own denomination and 
he was simply stating without shame or evasion what is 
the unacknowledged principle upon which every sectarian 
works, that Christian union might be a very good thing 
provided it tended to the aggrandizement of his 
particular group. 


own 


Such a type of denominational loyalty, we judge, im- 
plies a profound disloyalty to the larger Christian enter- 
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prise. It is only the frankness of the statement tha 
we can commend. Its content and spirit are the negation 
of everything that Christianity is supposed to have attained 
during the past century in the way of charity, comity, 
and fellowship in the advancement of the kingdom of 
God and the welfare of men, and in the appreciation of 
those things which are the cause of every truly Christian 
man. So long as such an attitude exists, it is well to 
have it thus uncompromisingly expressed from time to 
time to save us from unfounded optimism. It is of no 
use for us to allow ourselves to be deluded into imagining 
that we have gotten farther along than we really have 
gotten on the road to unity, or that the great concrete 
interests of humanity, the embodiment of the principles 
and ideals of Jesus in the lives of men, the redemption 
of men from selfishness and grossness, the Christianization 
of the social order, hold the place of primacy in our 
thinking and acting, if in reality the advancement of “our 
cause” is the matter of our chief concern. 

It would be difficult to find any Protestant group which 
would unblushingly avow that the attainment of these high 
objectives is inseparable from the lengthening of its own 
denominational cords and the strengthening of its denomi- 
national stakes. Such a feeling may be the secret pre- 
supposition underlying some of our attitudes and policies, 
but we cannot take such a statement upon our tongues. 
That thought cannot face scrutiny, or live in the sunlight, 
or survive the clear expression of it. That each de- 
nomination believes that it has a valid reason for exist- 
ence and that some true note is being sounded and some 
valuable work being done by it which would be lost if 
it were to cease to function, is of course to be taken 
for granted. At our present stage of development it 
would not be reasonable to expect any denomination to 
put up the shutters and go out of business. If one were 
to do so, it would be taken as conclusive evidence that 
it had not been doing much business. And if denomina- 
tions are to continue for a while and make any contribu- 
tion to the accomplishment of the common task, they 
must maintain some sense of group loyalty, some pride 
in their historic achievements, some confidence in the 
validity of their present contentions. But it is a very 
different matter to make the anticipated effect upon 
denominational fortunes the test by which all movements 
in the church universal are to be judged. Such an atti- 
tude is comparable to that of a man who will not submit 
his case to a jury or to arbitration unless he is assured 
in advance of a favorable verdict, or to that of a nation 
which will not cooperate in the interest of humanity as 
a whole except upon receipt of some sort of guarantee 
that the effort will result in its 
aggrandizement. 


own enrichment and 


The world has gone about as far as it can go along 
the road of progress on the theory that it is the primary 
business of every individual, denomination and nation to 
look out first of all for its own interests. We are at 
a dead-lock and a stand-still until there can come into 
us some new spirit of adventure, not reckless but heroic, 
which shall make us willing to dispense with guarantees 
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of personal advantage and lead us to place the major 
interests of humanity before the minor interests of our 
particular groups. A church whose broken fragments 
can do nothing better than to evaluate any proposal in 
terms of “the advancement of our cause” would be a 
church which could speak no word of leadership which 
would be persuasive or intelligible or even audible to 
this generation. 

Happily such utterances do not speak the whole mind 
of the church. There are not even many denominations 
which are not misrepresented by such a statement, though 
group loyalty may move many to hear the words without 
protest, and the urgency and momentum of denominational 
enterprises may gain an undeserved precedence over the 
wider interests. In every group, ecclesiastical and national, 
there are gleams of that heroic spirit which, risking loss 
and failure, dares to seek first the kingdom of God and 

s righteousness. 








By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
The Call 


l days long gone God spake unto our sires: 
“Courage! Launch out! A new world build for me!” 
Then to the deep they set their ships, and sailed 

And came to land, and prayed that here might be 
A realm from pride and despotism free, 
A place of peace, the home of liberty. 


Lo, in these days, to all good men and true 

God speaks again: “Launch out upon the deep 
And win for me a world of righteousness !” 

Can we, free men, at such an hour still sleep? 
O God of Freedom, stir us in our night 
That we set forth, for justice, truth and right! 


Blind 


OW blind those souls who will not choose to see 
God’s greater glories in the now and here! 
Who mourn the passing of fair Galilee, 
The mystic wonders of some ancient year, 
Who hail the fresh today but with a tear! 
In distant times, they say, men worshiped God 
With humble hearts, and knelt in prayer sincere, 
But now, forsooth! they spurn His chastening rod, 
And scorn to walk the paths the Son of Sorrow trod. 


How blind those eyes! The Savior walks today 
In every town where striving mortals meet ; 
He still companions, on His busy way, 
With John and Peter, and with weary feet 
_ He oft seeks Bethany for converse sweet. 
‘ay more. For every soul who gave Him praise 
_By Jordan or on some Judean street, 
Unnumbered thousands now their voices raise 
In joyous love of Him, their Friend for all the days. 
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The Ancient Fire Engine 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE is a man who buyeth Junk. And his Shop 
is filled with Rags and Bottles and all manner of 


old truck, save that he hath no place to dump the 
Stories that are told by After-Dinner Speakers. And thatis 
a Pity. And in his Yard are piles of old Iron, and rusty 
Iron Beds, and Windows out of which People have 
looked that now are Dead and their houses torn down; 
and Doors across whose thresholds have walked the 
mourners carrying the coffins of those who builded the 
houses; and marble mantels that are tombstones of 
dead homes. And if there be any other kinds of old 
Junk, behold, they are there. 

And one day there stood before the door of the Shop 
an Ancient Fire Engine. For the City had sold it for 
Junk and bought a new one, and the Junk man had 
bought the old one as a job lot. And the old Engine 
stood there, all forlorn. The boiler thereof was rusted 
and dented, and the brass thereof was tarnished. 

And I stopped as I passed by, and I contemplated the 
poor old wreck that stood there in its Desuetude with 
none so poor to do it reverence. 

And I said, Is not this the Engine which the city 
bought with a Special Bond Issue, and was it not the 
Pride of the town? Did it not go garlanded in proces- 
sions, with Red-shirted firemen Helmeted and Fierce- 
looking guarding it as it went? And when there was 
a Fire, did not this Engine start forth from the Engine- 
house, the Firemen sliding down the Brass Pole and 
dressing as they slid, and the Horses snorting as they 
rushed from their stalls at the first clang of the Bell? 

And I felt like crying unto the multitude, all of them 
rushing along as if they really were going somewhere, 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 

And I remembered the uplifted ladder, and the fire- 
men carrying the nozzle, and the hose stiffening as the 
water began to fill it, and the Angry Hiss with which 
the Fire retreated and went down; and the horses, that 
had come to the fire on the run, poking along home, 
dragging the Victorious Engine. And behold, it stood 
before the Junk Shop in dishonor. 

But I said, It is now too late to give glory unto the 
old Fire Engine. It hath performed its service, and 
had its glory. It needeth not that it go garlanded unto 
its grave. Let its Brass be cast into the Furnace, and 
its Iron be molten again, and let it serve other uses in 
other forms. For, as they were wont to say in Rome, 
Sic transit gloria mundi, which is in the Latin tongue, 
and meaneth, Thus passeth the glory of this world. 

But I could not go by unheeding. And on that morn- 
ing Keturah had given unto me a Rose, and I was wear- 
ing it in my Button Hole. And I removed it, and I 
laid it reverently on the Old Fire Engine. And I said, 
Though all the world care not, I and Keturah we care. 
So that which was about to die did I salute in honor 
of the glory that had been in its long years of Heroick 
Service. 





The Pagan Spirit in Modern Business 


By Francis J. McConnell 


HAT is paganism? A brief definition’ is of course 
impossible, for paganism is a temper, a spirit, a way 
of looking at life. Some marks of paganism, how- 
ever, are readily discernible and easily definable. All pagan 
systems have certain characteristics in common. Broadly 
speaking, pagan beliefs are outcomes rather than distinct 
and purposive creations with high 
aims in view. 


moral and human 
We say that pagan views of the world 
are almost instinctive reactions to the forces of the world 
—that they are begotten in men’s minds “naturally” by 
the play of the great cosmic or environmental forces. 
The mind of man is of course never passive, but in paganism 
the mind is more passive than under the rousing and 
stimulating influence of Christianity, for example. The 
wind blows upon the pagan man and his mind “naturally” 
and “instinctively” reacts and thinks of the wind as 
the personal force or the breath of a deity. The world 
full of deities. The pagan does not strive to 
bring these deities into harmony with each other. His 
gods are very human—made in his own image, only on 


becomes 


a vaster scale and with mightier powers. Even among 
the Greeks, who possessed critical enough intelligence, 
the gods on Olympus had no higher moral ideals than 
men. Plato was indeed more Christian than pagan, but 
the ordinary Greek, who represents paganism at its best, 
believed in gods who were produced in his thought by 
the play of natural and instinctive emotions, aroused by 
powerful environmental forces 
striving toward a moral ideal. 
Out of all this comes an exaltation of the thing that 
is. Apart from the happier moments of Greek history 
pagan men have felt themselves to be the sport and 
plaything of their deities. 
moralization of 


without much deliberate 


They ceased to strive for the 
the deities of the forces of the world. 
lf nature seems vast and overwhelming the Greek finally 
talks of necessity,—the Indian and the Chinese of fate. 
If anything is preached it is submission to a fatalistic 
temper and spirit. 


MODERN PAGANISM 


In this sense of over-emphasis on the acceptance of 
what is and of submission to fatalistic necessity there is 
much of paganism in modern economic thought. We do 
not indeed people the fields and factories with gods, but 
often our thought of the forces at work in fields and 
factories is simply a deposit in us of our experiences, 
without critical reflection on our part. Much of modern 
economic system seems thus to be a deposit in minds 
almost passive, so little attempt has there been to bring 
the system up to any sort of deliberately conceived moral 
standard. The system is here. If it is here we think of 
it as presumably valuable on the whole, or it wouldn’t 
be here. The evolutionary economist gravely tells us 
that the system has “survival value.” Finally, we are 
told of impersonal and inescapable economic laws whose 
scientific terminology but thinly veils their pagan fatalism. 
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For much of this there is apparent justification. Ego. 
nomic systems seldom spring brand-new from anybody's 
brain. Men make practical adjustments to their environ. 
ment. The adjustments work well, it may be, and x 
the outset the moral or the implications 
stated in terms of human values, are not discernible, By 
the time the cost in moral and human waste appears the 
economic system which has grown out of the adjustments 
is so firmly fastened in men’s minds that they take it as 
part of that natural order to which they must submit, 


implications, 


ECONOMICS AND LAW 


Now as a matter-of-fact there is little justification for 
this fatalistic submission. Men do make over the eco- 
Economics are subject to law; but men 
use the law for their own purpose. Let us look at an 
The United States for nearly a full 
generation after the civil war worked under a system of 
protective tariffs. It is possible for the deterministic 
economist to see in the United States policy the working 
of impersonal economic necessities if he wishes, but tar- 
iffs were imposed by men, by men entirely willing of 
course to have the people believe that the tariff was the 
outworking of natural law. But we know who drafted 
the tariff laws, who voted for them in congress, what 
Presidents signed them, and what in particular instances 
they cost every buyer in the United States. Socialism, in 
its most dogmatic moods, has never asked for more com- 
pletely deliberate interference in the lives of citizens along 
any particular line than protectionism actually achieved 
for a generation in the United States. During that gen- 
eration anybody who bought anything in the United States 
which was even remotely touched by a tariff law may 
have paid tribute to impersonal law, but to impersonal 
law fashioned and worked by personal hands. 


nomic system. 


instance or two. 


Again, it is said that the great forces of public senti- 
ment which shape the economic sentiment of our day 
work with impersonal inevitability. Do they? They in- 
deed responded with irresistible might when the nation 
went to war a few years ago, and they called forth from 
the earth an incredible wheat production, but did not 
persons whose names we know call for the wheat? As 
for the war itself, was not the sentiment which carried 
it through in part manufactured by propaganda? The 
propaganda was not impersonal. Some of it was truth 
and some of it was lies. We all know some of the truth- 
tellers and some of the liars. No; the forces which give 
us economic systems are not wholly those of inanimate 
nature or of irresistible fate. There is in every economic 
situation an element given by the material environment, 
but these material elements are in large enough degree 
amenable to human control to warrant our lifting them 
out of the realm of pagan fatalism. If they can be 
utilized for protection and utilized for patriotism they 
be utilized for Christian morality. 
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DETERMINED TO IMPROVE 


Of course it is possible for a pagan denial of all free- 
yill to say that all these personal workers are merely 
puppets acting out an impersonal law—that they are 
all under the sway of economic determinism. All right: let 
tbe so. Then determinism is making some of us deter- 
mined to improve the system morally. That is the way 
jeterminism works through us. In that case why should 
the determinist object? 

The paganistic spirit leads to a too-easy adjustment to 
irrationalities and injustices. The world is full of ine- 
qualities set by the nature of things, but that is no reason 
for acquiescing in inequality and injustice, certainly no 
reason for adding to the evils. The most pagan of all 
yestions is the despairing: ‘“What’s the use?” If the 
‘nomic system under which we live prompts men to 
‘e asking of that question it is essentially pagan. A 
prominent American financier, known to possess largely 
‘ stocks that in the past years have increased in value 
iy incredible leaps and bounds through unearned incre- 
ment, cried out recently in anguished protest against a 
topsy-turvy world. “What is to become of us,” he cried, 
‘ina world where a plumber gets eight dollars an hour?” 
Iam not set for the defence of plumbers, but the plumber 
presumably does something for the eight dollars. This 
fnancier and his fellows would do well to reflect on the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of persons to-day are 
asking what is to become of a world in which financiers 
ike himself get many times eight dollars an hour for 
doing nothing. We are speaking of unearned wealth. 


TRRATIONALITIES AND NATURE 


We have said that there are some irrationalities in the 
present world which seem part of the natural order. Men 
ve born unequal, or at least some are born in places 
where the struggle for life is harder than in other places. 
Some have more strength than others—some are mani- 
festly better endowed with so-called success-making fac- 
ulties than others. Are these natural inequalities however 
any justification for loading down the social universe with 
inequalities of our own making? Just what natural ine- 
quality socially justifies our paying men for services they 
do not render, or granting them the fruits of monopoly 
of natural resources, or bestowing upon them by inherit- 
ance the rights to private fortunes beyond all reason? Is 
a leisure class a social necessity if that class is merely a 
consuming class? The world needs leisure for the artist 
and for the scientist and for the philosopher and the 
mystic. What is the connection however between such leisure 
and that of sporting with polo ponies or with ostenta- 
ously expensive yachts or motor-cars? 

Many of the social irrationalities are remediable. We 
need no further instrument of social re-organization than 
‘axes to put the remedies into effect. Now the striking 
‘act is that if we could get rid of the social inequalities 
which we actually can get rid of, we could make shift to 
put up with many of the material inequalities which seem 
footed in the nature of things. Incompetence and lazi- 
"ess we would have with us in any system but it ‘would 

harder for men to be content with their own incom- 
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petence and laziness in a world where the ideal of socially 
useful work would be the common ideal. Moreover, pain 
and loss would be more tolerable in a society charged with 
the human sympathy born of habitual co-operation. If 
we could have a society in which the question “What’s 
the use?” were never pertinent we would have a society 
well along toward Christianization. 


PAGANISM NOT ATHEISTIC 


It is well for us to remember in all our thoughts of 
paganism that paganism does not necessarily consist in 
irreligion, or in irreligiousness. We have spoken perhaps 
too much of impersonal fatalism as characteristic of 
paganism. The pagan has gods enough—or the pagan 
today may have God enough. The essential question has 
to do with the kind of God. Christianity has to do with 
a moral God—a God like unto Christ—with the Christ- 
ideal holding both for God and man. The Christian 
God is a God like unto Christ. All other thoughts of 
God make him pagan. I once knew a famous ecclesiastic 
who used to preach a mighty sermon on worldly success 
as a sign of the approval of God. The preacher was 
personally devout enough and upright enough, but before 
he got through he was asking his hearers to worship a 
God as pagan as Jove. There was abundant piety of a 
sort, a profuse emotionalism and considerable eloquence, 
but the outcome was crass paganism. All the moral and 
human qualities which the Christian exalts in a Christ- 
like God had been left out. The one mark which sets 
off the Christian God from the pagan gods is just the 
Christ-likeness of God. 

When those who uphold the present economic order as 
something sacred insist that religion has nothing to do 
with business we may be pretty sure that they are not 
worshippers of the Christ-like God. Is it conceivable 
that the God of Christ is not interested in the economic 
forces which play upon the lives of human beings more 
continuously than any other forces? Once define God in 
terms of Christ and this question answers itself. The 
economic forces are to be filled with the Christ-spirit. 


A WORK-A-DAY GOD 


There is a form of practical paganism which seeks to 
remove God from the concrete ongoings of the work-a- 
day world in which men actually live, by making him a 
contemplator of abstract principles. It is not seemly to 
have God so close that he is at the shoulder of the man 
bartering in the stock market or of the man concerned 
in the detailed processes of modern industry. This sort 
of doctrine empties the moral content out of preaching— 
or evaporates it into thin air—and real morality is more 
than thin air. The only God worth having is the Christ- 
like God concerned about the concrete facts of men’s 
daily lives. The step toward the abstract is a step away 
from living moral issues. Twenty years ago I preached 
a sermon on covetousness before a multi-millionaire who 
was hugely pleased by my utterance. I didn’t see any- 
thing in the sermon to please this particular auditor and 
couldn’t refrain from expressing some surprise at his 
praise. His comment was very edifying to me. It seemed 
that I had kept the discussion on a lofty plane of gen- 
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eral principles, that my utterance had a certain noble dig- 
nity derived from the heights on which it moved, that 
I had not marred the aesthetic effect of a well bal- 
anced sermonic creation by descending to commonplace, 
or market-place, matters. If I have said things since 
then plain to the point of ugliness, it has been due to 
my desire to escape the paganism of putting the abstract 
or the aesthetic above the moral. 


PAGANISM AND FEELING 


I have said that paganism is not necessarily irreligious. 
Neither is it necessarily devoid of feeling. Only, the feeling 
is divorced from any heroic resolution to express itself in 
righting injustice. In the days of the Roman gladiatorial 
shows the audiences were not always callous and hard- 
hearted. There was probably at every show considerable 
Some spectators no doubt went just to have a 
In the old days of slavery tender-hearted slave- 
holders used to weep at the sorrows of the slaves. To-day 
a picture of the distresses of day-laborers—if it did not 
propose any actual reformation—would cause tears to 
flow from many an exploiter’s eyes. Really, the hardest- 
hearted persons on earth are the ready weepers. They 
are so apt to take it all out in weeping, and to give 
themselves credit for kind-heartedness when they have 
wept. In twelve years’ dealing with Methodist “appoint- 
ing powers” I have learned to distrust the weeping bishop 
or superintendent. After he has shed tears over the hard 
plight of men committed to his care he is likely to leave 
them to their fate. 


sobbing. 
good cry. 


So in the realm of economic injustices. The two-fisted 
fighter for a certain elemental justice in wages or hours 
or worknig conditions is the Christian, and the good peo- 
ple whose hearts are troubled by the story of sorrow but 
who do not rise up at the call of justice are the pagans. 
In view of the fact that it is customary to call labor 
movements to-day pagan because laborers do not in great 
numbers attend church it is just as well to remember 
that paganism after all consists in an attitude of spirit— 
an attitude possible to church attendants. 


INDIVIDUALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Christianity is at bottom a religion of the moral will, 
or rather a religion in which the moral will is central. 
Knowledge and feeling are to come out of doing, and 
to lead on to further doing. We repeat that it is this 
active purposeful moral quality which is the center of 
Christianity. Christianity indeed insists on a form of 
passivity before divine impressions, but even the passivity 
itself is a willed passivity, a steady holding of the mind 
quiet in spiritual attention and not an aimless day-dream- 
ing. Anything, we repeat with perhaps wearisome itera- 
tion, which tends to relax that central moral purpose tends 
away from Christianity. Without that central moral deter- 
mination to control all forces in the name of the Christ 
ideal we may bow down in abject worship, we may weep 
our eyes out in professed sympathy with the toilers of 
the world, we may feel thrills of aesthetic delight at pul- 
pit eloquence or “sacred” music, and still be as the heathen. 

What Christianity aims at is the new-birth, not merely 
of individuals but of institutions, or rather of individuals 
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in their institutional relationships. Christianity does no 
aim at the destruction of anything, but at the re-birth of 
everything. Much of what is to-day least defensible j, 
the economic system was originally innocent enough, aris. 
ing naturally out of a given set of circumstances. To take 
a single illustration, we may think of the increasing social. 
ization of the transportation systems of the country. Steam 
railroads, at the beginning, were looked upon as litt 
different from other roads. A railroad had as much right 
to favor particular shippers as had the driver of a hors 
cart to say whom he would invite to ride with him. Oy 
of that natural course of reflection, or absence of refle. 
tion, grew abuses which threatened the industrial fabric of 
the nation. As the social consequences of such favori. 
tism became clear the nation itself insisted upon the jn. 
creasing socialization of the roads. Nobody was propos. 
ing to destroy the railroads. All that was sought was con- 
trol in the name of fair play for the good of the whole 
Regeneration in the spirit of Christ does not mean the 
destruction of anything. It means the devotion of all the 
spiritual powers to the furtherance of the Christ ideals, 


STEEL AND IDOLS 


Here the present-day pagan breaks out that all this talk 
of the moralization of industry has to give way before actual 
facts themselves, that modern industry is an intricate sd- 
ence and that its problems cannot be settled by a lot of 
meddling preachers who have never been inside a mine 
or a mill. Some years ago an irritated industrialist ex- 
claimed that no one had a right to an opinion on the re- 
form of the steel business who did not know steel. There 
is a sad confusion here. Preachers are not trying to dis- 
cuss steel in technical terms, but they have a right to dis- 
cuss steel or anything else in its human and social con- 
sequences. When the industrialist talks thus about the 
primacy of facts we are always fairly sure what kind of 
facts he has in mind. He is thinking of industrial facts, 
for there are human facts in industry just as truly a 
there are material facts. “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” shouted the pagans of old. What they really 
meant was that great is the business which comes out of 
the worship of Diana. What the fact-worshippers of 
old would have said, if they had been approached, would 
have been that if the making of idols is stopped wages 
would be stopped, and the widows and orphans who make 
profits out of idol manufacture wiil starve. They would 
have said also that nobody should make suggestions about 
the idol business who doesn’t understand idols, who doesn't 
realize the necessary part that idol worship plays in the 
Ephesus type of community, who doesn’t see how ido 
making is interwoven into all the industrial life of Ephe 
sus, who is not willing to trust to the regular process 
of education first to call for a better type of idol m 
Ephesus, and after that gradually to do away with idols 
It would not have been likely that any Ephesian idol 
maker would have put the doing away with idols with 
his own life-time. 

Of course I Know that a great modern business which 
furnishes food and clothes to millions is different from 
an idol business. The world is indeed dependent on food 
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and garment production upon a colossal scale. We can 
get along without idols but not without meat and clothes. 
All the more reason then why the meat- or clothing-pro- 
jucer should hold himself to a high ideal of Christian 
vrvice. The instant he begins to think of things indis- 
oensable to human life merely in terms of what he is to 
cet out of them that instant he sinks into heathenism. 
To the degree in which he allows the merely material, 
ychnical side of the production of goods for men, women 
and children to outweigh the larger human welfare of 
men, women and children, to that degree he falls from 
Christianity into paganism. 


PAGAN ORTHODOXY 


Finally, may I say that an industrial pagan may be 
incerely and thoroughly orthodox so far as formal creed 
orofession is concerned? It is possible to make an actual 
dol of the crucifix and to bow down and worship it with 
no faintest interest in the moral splendors of the Cross. 
it is possible to take a formal creed and erect it into an 
biect of idolatry. Paganism aims not always at bring- 
ing the gods near,—sometimes it aims at keeping them 
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at a safe distance. More than once I have seen exploiters 
almost writhe at the proneness of the preachers of the 
so-called social gospel to get away from the simple gos- 
pel of the fathers. I yield in no one to respect for the 
fathers,—but the fathers are now dead. The best way 
to honor them is to act with regard to living moral prin- 
ciples as they would act if they were now here, and not 
to try to divert living moral earnestness to issues that are 
now dead. The living God of the Christ as near at 
hand, testing all deeds in terms of their living moral 
value in human terms—this is the sum of Christianity. 
Any slightest step away from this is a 
paganism. 

I concede that some progress of Christianity has come 
through baptizing paganism unto Christ, but only after 
paganism had been soundly converted. Baptizing un- 
converted paganism ends by paganizing Christianity. We 
need new birth and sanctification for the economic system, 
and by new birth we mean birth into the service of the 
highest and best for men. Naught else will avail—even 
creeds, rituals, organizations can be as pagan as a totem 
pole if they have not this spirit of Christ. 


step toward 


Is Sin Obsolete? 


By Dean W. R. Inge 
VERY few words will suffice to recall to your 


minds one of the most vivid pictures in Old Testa- 

ment history. The vicious and foolish king Jehoia- 
kim orders Jehudi to read the scroll of prophecy which 
Baruch had written down at Jeremiah’s dictation. The 
king and his courtiers are sitting round a burning 
brazier in the winter palace. He listens impatiently to 
three or four columns of the tremendous indictment, 
and then he snatches the roll out of the reader’s hand, 
deliberately cuts it up with a penknife, and throws the 
fragments into the fire: “And they were not afraid, 
neither the king, nor any of his servants that heard 
these words.” 

No, my brethren, nor are we afraid when we hear 
the Advent hymns or the communion service on Ash 
Wednesday, if we ever do hear it. The modern church- 
goer is not afraid when he listens to warnings of God’s 
judgments. There never was a time when the fear of 
God played so small a part in the real religion of men 
aid women as it does now. I am not criticizing at 
present, | am only stating a fact which seems to be 
quite certain. We are not afraid as earlier generations 
of Christians were afraid. 


FEAR UNKNOWN IN RELIGION 


The famous psychologist, the late William James of 
Harvard, writing, it is true, before the great war, said: 
In civilized life it has at last become possible for large 
tumbers of people to pass from the cradle to the grave 
without having had a pang of genuine fear.” Another 
American psychologist, Professor Starbuck, who has 


conducted an extensive inquiry by means of a printed 
list of questions, circulated mainly among what we 
should call Protestant dissenters in the United States, 
records that only fourteen per cent. of those who have 
replied to his questions mention fear as a motive power 
in their religion. In our own church, I am inclined to 
think that the proportion would be even smaller still. 


PULPIT WARNINGS OUT OF DATE 


I do not wish to speak now much about future punish- 
ment, but rather about sin and repentance, and I have 
begun in this way because the decay of fear as an ele- 
ment in vital religion is one of the most significant 
features of our time. It is a mew thing. The change 
that I speak of is mainly a matter of the last sixty 
years, and the extent of it can only be realized by those 
who have compared the representative preaching of 
our generation with the sermons of Anglican divines 
down to and including the tractarians in the first twenty 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

The disappearance of warning from the pulpit is a 
remarkable phenomenon, however we may account for it 
and whether we approve of it or not. Pick up any 
book of sermons by a celebrated preacher who is 
thoroughly in touch with the younger generation today 
and you will see that fear of God’s judgment is hardly 
ever appealed to. It would be a mistake to look for any 
simple explanation of this change. In so far as it 
means that we no longer dread injustice and savage - 
cruelty at the hands of God, it is wholly a change for the 
better. The hell of Calvinist theology—yes, and the 
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hell of Catholic theology too—is, | venture to say,a blasphemy 
against the God whom Christ has revealed to us. If we 
have ceased to torture our criminals, we cannot sup- 
pose that God will be less humane or less civilized. 
But do not let us flatter ourselves by saying or suppos- 
ing that we have gained the perfect love that casteth 
out fear. The plain fact is that we are not afraid of 
punishment, because we do not think that we deserve it. 


DECAY OF SENSE OF SIN 


What has decayed among us, strangely and rapidly, 
is the sense of sin. Perhaps I cannot illustrate this 
better than by quoting to you a sentence from Ernest 
Renan, the brilliant French writer, who, though totally 
destitute of moral seriousness, thought that he could 
write a biography of Jesus Christ and a history of the 
early church. He is the author of the egregious state- 
ment that the way to understand a religion is first to 
believe in it and then to leave off believing in it. He 
is having a little passage of arms with Amiel, the 
philosopher and critic whose book of meditations may 
be known to some of you. “Amiel speaks,” says Renan 
contemptuously, “of sin, of salvation, of redemption, of 
heaven as if these things were realities. 
‘What does M. Renan make of sin?’ 
that I suppress it.” 

Now is not this just what many of us are doing? Of 
course, we call ourselves “miserable sinners” when we 
are in church, but is it not our real belief that sin is 
merely imperfection in process of being worked out 
—the ape and tiger in us not yet eliminated? Do we not 
sometimes delude ourselves with the notion that every- 
thing, ourselves included, is visible and automatically 
progressing towards perfection? | have heard people 
talk as if that were the meaning of the doctrine of 
evolution—though, of course, real science holds out 
no hopes of the kind. We have still the sense of imper- 
fection, of shortcoming, but too often we have lost the 
sense of sin. 

Now, what is sin? What does the word mean? 
First, it is separation from God; not total separation, 
for that would be eternal death, but alienation from 
God. It is that which puts us in a state of spiritual 
exile, banishment, from which we need to be brought 
home, to be reconciled to God. 


He asks me, 
Well, I suppose 


SIN A DISEASE 


Secondly, sin is disease. It is not merely weakness or 
immaturity, but disease. Our nature, which ought to be 
in perfect correspondence with God, reflecting his glory 
like a mirror, as St. Paul says, is diseased, defiled, and 
debased. Can we 
look upon or hear about bodily disease, and not see 
its parallel in the state of the soul? The loathsomeness 
of the leper, the helplessness of the palsied, the darkness 
of the blind, all have their analogues in the diseases of 
the soul, and the great internal malady is the more 
deadly because at first unsuspected. At least, we have 
met with something of this kind in the spiritual life. 
That lingering, incurable disease is like a bad habit 


Its harmony with itself is gone. 
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which gradually and insidiously slays a man. Yes, sip 
is disease, not weakness. We need the physician, prot. 
ably even the surgeon, and not only the trainer. “Hea 
my soul, for I have sinned against thee,” says the 
Psalmist. 

Thirdly, sin is the transgression of the law. The 
law which we transgress when we do wrong is no 
arbitrary enactment, but the eternal law of right. Goq 
did not create it; it is as eternal as he is himself: jt jg 
part of himself. The moral law is the revelation oj 
God’s own nature. A thing is not right because we are 
told to do it; we are told to do it because it is right 
“The righteous Lord loveth righteousness, but the up. 
godly and him that delighteth in wickedness doth his 
soul abhor.” 

From this point of view also sin is a positive thing. It 
is the choice of the worse in the face of a possible 
better. It is a breach of the rule by which we are bound 
and to which we are able to conform. 


SIN IS BONDAGE 


And, lastly, sin is a state of bondage. It was Rouws- 
seau who said, “Man is born to be free, but is every- 
where in chains.” He spoke of political conditions, but 
the words have a deeper truth in the moral sphere. We 
were born to be free, and we are in chains—tied and 
bound by the chains of our sin. We are fond of boast- 
ing that Britons never shall be slaves, and that every 
slave is free who sets foot on our soil. I wish it were 
so, but everywhere about us we see the slaves of drink 
and lust, sloth and money. And do not the perpetual 
hunting for amusement and the homage to fashion in- 
volve loss of freedom? In one form or another, how 
many of us are slaves to ourselves? There is an old 
saying, “He who is his own master is master of a king, 
but he who is his own slave is the slave of a slave.” 
Would that we were our own masters! But it is not 
an easy thing to be. It certainly does not come from 
doing what we like. That is only the way to the most 
ignoble kind of servitude; the slave of a contemptible 
master can hardly keep his self-respect. There is only 
one state of perfect freedom; that is the service of 
God. 

Now I ask you whether your own hearts do not 
tell you that sin is all these things — separation from 
God, a disease, a transgression of the law, and a state 
of bondage? Putting aside all ambitious attempts 
solve the problem of evil—which may be solved about 
the same time as when mathematicians succeed in squat 
ing the circle and discovering the law of perpetual mo- 
tion—and confining ourselves to the humbler field o 
personal experience, is sin, within your own experience 
of it, merely imperfection, or is it something much more 
positive and much more malignant? Are we only not 
yet in perfect union with God, or is there a solid ob- 
stacle which separates us from him and hides his face 
from us? Are we only not yet arrived at our ful 
strength, or is there a disease in our nature which 
threatens our very life? Are we only not yet in perfect 
harmony with our environment, or are we transgresso’s, 
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rebels even, against the laws which we know and under- 


stand? Are we not yet perfectly self-determining 


agents, or are we bowed down under a humiliating 


yoke? 
SEPARATION FROM GOD 

These are plain questions, and I have no doubt what 
vour answers will be. We are not what we should like 
to be: we are not what we ought to be and might be. 
“Our sins have separated between us and our God.” 
“We are feeble, sore stricken; there is no whole part in 
our body.” “In many things we offend all.” “The 
good that we would we do not, and the evil that we 
would not, that we do.” Now, there are four texts for 
the four aspects of sin which I have mentioned. They 
are all different. We have found and known them to 
be true. 

Now, let me urge just one further consideration. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ when he was on earth drew a sharp 
distinction between sin and imperfection. He treated 
them very differently. He encountered imperfection in 
his own disciples, who, judging by our gospels, showed 
sometimes a really amazing obtuseness in misunder- 
standing the plain drift of his speech; but he was very 
tolerant of imperfection, even the “What shall we have 
therefore?” —that singularly inopportune comment ; and 
the warning against the danger of riches was most 
gently uttered. And Simon is for Christ already Peter, 
the rock-man, although his character at that time 
cemed like anything rather than a rock. Yes, our 
Master was and is very tolerant of imperfection. He 
judged everything and everybody by their tendency not 
by their present position. But sin is another matter. Sin 
is being on the wrong line. Sin is not good in the mak- 
ing, it is good in the unmaking, good in the marring; 
its natural end is ruin and death, not heaven and life. 
Our Lord, therefore, was very stern against sin so long 
as it is satisfied with itself. He never treats it as mere 
imperfection. He says, “If the light that is in thee be 
larkness, how great is that darkness!” 


WOE TO THEM THAT ARE AT EASE 


“They were not afraid, neither the king, nor his 
servants that heard all these words.” I do think, in 
fact, 1 am sure, that we ought to be afraid, more afraid 
than we are, about sin and judgment. “Woe unto them 
that are at ease in Zion!” said the prophet. I am sure 
we are too much at ease in Zion. We do not work 
ut our own salvation with fear and trembling. It is 
not fear of punishment that I wish to inculcate, but fear 
{ sin, fear of being separated from God, of being 
‘spiritually diseased, of being rebels against the laws of 
ur Creator, of being the slaves of our lower selves. 

lt would be something if we could bring ourselves to 
pray every day from our hearts those verses of the 
fity-first Psalm: “Have mercy upon me, O God, accord- 
ing to thy loving kindness: according unto the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies do away with my offences. 
For | acknowledge my faults, and my sin is ever before 
me.” God is perfect love, and therefore he is severe. 
lt would not be the act of a loving Father to “let us 
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off,” as schoolboys say. That kind of forgiveness may 
have satisfied Barabbas, but it is not what we want for 
ourselves. “There is mercy with thee,” says the 
Psalmist; “therefore shalt thou be feared.” And how- 
ever much we welcome and love to dwell upon the 
words about God’s love in the gospel we must not 
entirely forget those terrible words, “Fezr not them 
that kill the body, but after that have no more that 
they can do, but fear him who hath power to cast into 
hell. Yea, I say unto you, Fear him.” 

Let me conclude with some words of a medieval 
saint: “He who serves God with fear serves him well. 
He who serves him with love serves him better. But 
he who in fear and love, he serveth him best of all.” 


Save Your War Sermons! 
By John W. Herring 


OTs: French people do not hate the Germans. It 


is not true!” Monsieur Langevin, the speaker, is 

an optimist. Forty of us are gathered on a 
Sunday night in the Rheingold hotel in Berlin. It is won- 
derful how international friendship develops about a 
European table board decked with kuchen and Munchener 
beer, and cheese. 

Sixteen thousand Berliners had gathered in a pacifist 
demonstration earlier in the day. Sixteen thousand voices 
had joined in a gutteral chorus: “Nie wieder Krieg! Nie 
wieder Krieg! Nie wieder Krieg! Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” 

“Hoch whom? Hoch the Kaiser ?” 

My neighbor at that 
derisive. 

“Nein.” 
Kaiser. 


dinner night was tolerantly 


Not him. Pathetic, shelved egotist. No more 
“The cheers were for peace.” 

Aggressive peace, peace pursued with a crusader’s pas- 
sion. “Nie wieder Krieg!” No more war! 

For an orthodox, Hun-hating American, a disappointing 
day. I began to fear that Monsieur Langevin, the opti- 
mistic French speaker from Paris, was right. 

I search the rows of faces anxiously. 
the Hun five years ago. 
sermons. 


I preached about 
I must find him or burn my war 
Such fire had gone into those sermons! For 
once in human history, Jehovah had been justified in taking 
sides. The angels against the Huns. Wonderfully sooth- 
ing for God and the war department, it had been. The 
fountain of the best sermon material that ever flooded into 
a busy pastor’s mail box. I must find the Hun! 

Here sits Professor Einstein, heading the table. A little 
worn in clothing and appearance. Professors do not buy 
clothing and nourishing food in Germany today. It is 
against the will of the Allies. Discoverer of relativity, 
advocate of sacrificial peace,—he speaks the language of 
Goethe. I catch a phrase or two. 

“The Ruhr critical France and Germany 
must be friends peril to the German republic.” 

Here sits Lehmann Russbild. He heads the league for 
human rights, in Germany. A gentle, deferential man save 
when he speaks of war and Ludendorff and the Ruhr. 
Then the embers flame. He drinks no beer. It is likely 
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that he cannot afford it. He is a seeker after the peace 
of Europe. Society is chary in her returns to those 
that would change the existing order. Seedy clothing, but 
a thriving soul. 

Here sits Frau Doktor Stocker. She has lofty ideas 
about love and marriage, women’s rights and other things. 
They are none the less lofty for being unusual. She edits 
a paper, sees that the children of Berlin are fed, knows the 
political world from roof to cellar, flames against the indig- 
nities heaped on Germany and Russia, crusades for peace, 
loves her enemies and lives on five dollars a month. 

Here sits a row of blue-eyed, fair-haired working boys. 
They wear one of the insignia of the youth movement. Why 
aren’t they somewhere watching Douglas Fairbanks’ antics 
or drinking in a problem picture? 

“We are members of the Young Democrat party,” they 
explain. Amazing sobriety. One vaguely feels that they 
should be somewhere dancing or attending a “pep” meeting 
like normal young people. It cannot be good for youth nor 
safe for politics for boys to meddle thus with the affairs 
of their elders. 

Here sits a British worker. There is a dangerous inter- 
national twist to his mind. He says in slow German that 
British labor and German labor must hang together or 
hang separately. Will the allied Jehovah allow this heresy? 
A cynic whispers that the allied Jehovah spells his name in 
French. This is profane, a subtle insinuation against the 
fairness of the God of the Great White war. 
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And here a German maid with soft wholesome contoyr; 
and bare, tanned arms and neck. She sits beside a “young 
socialist” whispering—politics. Unnatural gravity. 

My fellow American is called on to speak. 

“The heart of America is at one with the heart of Ger. 
many and the heart of France.” His tone lacked somewhat 
of conviction. I wonder. I must return and question my 
countrymen. f 

My search had failed. The Huns were not there. Buta 
voice within whispered, “Take Courage.” 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“This,” said the Voice. “On January 10, Poincare entered 
the Ruhr. On January 12, General Ludendorff is reported 
to have said: ‘“Royalism is reborn. First Bismarck and 
now Poincare make solid the German kingdom.” 

“One hundred and forty-five thousand men, women and 
children, expectant mothers and gray-haired patriarchs have 
been deported from the Ruhr. Do not shudder. They are 
not Armenians. They are only prospective Huns, driven 
without money and without poverty into the far corners of 
Germany, bitter emissaries of revenge. Degoutte has sown 
the seeds of new hatred and fresh wars on every inch of 
occupied soil. Democracy is waning. Militarism is rising.” 

Take heart, fellow preachers of America. Tomorrow you 
may hear of civil war in the Vaterland, a new Kaiser and 
the rising of a new and more satisfying Hunnery. 

Save your war sermons, fellow preachers! 
need them. 


You may 


Christ and the New World of Labor 


By Sherwood Eddy 


INETEEN centuries ago a Galilean carpenter in 
N an obscure province of the Roman empire of blood 

and iron and gold hurled into a warring world a 
message of good news. He proclaimed a new social order 
which he called the kingdom of God on earth. With bold, 
concrete practical idealism he interpreted life as ultimately 
personal and spiritual. He did not believe in an unex- 
plained and sordid world merely of matter and force, nor in 
a brute struggle for existence, resulting in the survival of 
the fittest to fight. He did not advocate a class war mo- 
tivated by hate, the dictatorship of one class, however large 
or needy, based upon the compulsion of armed force and 
a terror, red or white. He was not concerned with economic 
“surplus values” but with human values. 

For him all life derives its meaning and power from 
its source, and that source is not matter but spirit, not hate 
but love, not man but God. In him we live and move and 
have our being, so that all life is of infinite worth, with 
eternal possibilities. 

Life to him was not a sordid scramble for wealth and 
power. It was not a rushing distraction, a fiercely com- 
peting conflict of hate. It gained repose because unmovably 
centered in a single principle—love. Love meant the full 
sharing of life, in limitless self-giving and self-sacrifice, 
for the building of a new social order which was at once 


“the command of God” and a brotherhood of co-operant 
goodwill. And this new humanity, this practical ideal of a 
social order which was at the same time a kingdom of God 
and a democracy of free men, was gloriously possible. It 
was worth living and dying for. 


THE SHARING OF LIFE 

How was it to be attained? His little, growing group 
of followers and friends were just to love—to share their 
life in its overflowing fulness with all in want, especially 
with the weary and heavy laden, the exploited masses of 
the poor. They were to share their life with God, as 4 
real and personal Father—for the infinite was personal 
and incarnate in every hopeless, sweating toiler, as well a 
in the one supreme revelation of self-sacrificing and cruc- 
fied love. And they were to share their life to the ful 
with their needy fellow men. Just to love God and their 
neighbor as a brother man. Those who professed to be his 
followers were to seek no selfish accumulation of hoarded 
wealth, Instead they were to love, not in idle sentiment, 
but to share with those who were hungry, thirsty, naked, 
sick or in prison—the least of his brother men. They were 
to go out as the good Samaritans of bruised and exploited 
humanity to heal its wounds and redeem its life. They 
were to rely not on wealth and armament but on the mighty 
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dynamic of the moral and spiritual forces, the ultimate 
oower behind the universe. 

' And if they did this, if men would live this life of love, 
they would see this kingdom of a new social order come 
on this earth, where God’s will was meant to be done as in 
heaven. This was Jesus’ way of life. This was what it 
meant to be a simple Christian. 

And straightway his followers went forth to conquer a 
world. Where they followed his way of life they achieved 
his victory. But many forgot his way and took their own. 
The little indomitable band of militant love became in time 
a vast and vested hierarchy of wealth and worldly power. 
Popes, priests, monks, kings and politicians wore his em- 
blem of sacrifice and shame as a graceful armament. They 
built him cathedrals of costly stone and stained glass, in- 
stead of a social structure of a redeemed humanity. They 
save their alms and “charity,” but not justice and mercy 
to the least of these his brethren. They made ikons and 
images, hard and fast ecumenical creeds and Protestant 
dogmas, they offered him faith and works, the gifts of their 
superfluous wealth, the profession of faultless orthodoxy, 
even at times the zealous persecution of heretics and 
free thinkers when permitted by the secular state. They 
fought his battles with the sword, compassed sea and land 
to make proselytes to sectarian religion; they worshipped 
him; they gave their bodies to be burned in his cause. But 
the one thing needful they often forgot—Love, the full 
sharing of life here and now with their fellow men. 


“GLORY FOR ME” 


True, though they did not share their goods with the 
poor in this present world, they promised them the satis- 
faction of future bliss in heaven, in lieu of justice and 
mercy and life abundant here on earth. They achieved 
much for themselves in a personal, possessive salvation. 
They sang, “Oh, that will be, glory for me, for me, for 
’ But it became in time quite unorthodox to speak of 
the social application of his way of life to such practical 
matters as labor, industry and politics, or of the application 
of his teaching to their accumulated property. 

And for all this they received their reward. His follow- 
ers in Protestant countries belonged increasingly to a pros- 
perous middle class. They were frugal; they made money; 
they passed legislation to protect their vested interests. 
Gradually the laboring masses, the weary and heavy laden 
to whom the Galilean Jesus had preached, drew apart. They 
became “this multitude that knoweth not the law that is 
accursed ;” fiercely blamed for their irreligion, their atheism, 
their bolshevism—a great mass often Marxian and material- 
istic and finally hardened and embittered. God knows the 
writer would not make light of true religion in which he 
passionately believes, and of which there is much in the 
worki today. He believes in vital, personal religion not 
only, but in necessary organization in all departments of 
life, including the church as the organic, social expression 
ot religion. 

But the masses could not seem to believe in a future 
heaven promised by a prosperous class which did not 
practice their professed creed here on earth. So they tried 
to form a gospel of their own. They, too, sought to build a 
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new social order of brotherhood. They incorporated in 
their programs and constitutions many of the principles 
of the spiritual order, but they built it on force rather 
than on freedom, on a class rather than on an all-inclusive 
brotherhood, and mindful of their lot and the treatment 
they had received, sometimes on hatred rather than on love. 
But it was a gospel of a sort, for it was tangible, concrete, 
immediate, challenging; something here and now for this 
earth, for which they were willing to die, as they would 
have done for the spiritual gospel had they seen it lived 
and practiced as Jesus did. 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH 

Here was a body of labor lacking only in a spiritual soul ; 
and there was the church with a soul but no body of social 
expression. They represented two incomplete and comple- 
mentary fragments of one common humanity, and they 
needed each other. The church needed to be socialized; 
labor needed to be spiritualized, or concretely, Christian- 
ized. 

Here is the challenge today for a new world of labor. 
Labor has issued the call, “Workers of the world, unite!” 
Yes, they will, they must unite; they already are uniting. 
But for what? For a class war, a dictatorship, a terror, a 
revolution? Most certainly if we drive them to it and if 
there is nothing left for them but that. 

But there is one way left. Why not try Jesus’ way of 
life? Why not share our whole life, economic, political, 
spiritual, in “creation’s final law”—the law of love? The 
church needs the new world of labor, and labor needs the 
sharing to the full of the whole life of the spirit. The 
issue is drawn. It cannot be evaded. 

Vividly here in mid-Atlantic the writer recalls the con- 
trast and challenge of a scene recently witnessed in Mos- 
cow. Just at the entrance to the Kremlin, which is the 
heart of Russia, the home of the czars, the historic citadel 
of church and state, there stands the most sacred shrine in 
all the Russias, that of the Iberian Virgin. Worshippers 
from all parts of the land, simple peasants and devout 
women, night and day stand praying at this shrine, seeking 
its traditional blessings of healing. Just beside it, on the 
wall faeing this chapel, the communist party or soviet gov- 
ernment has placed without comment the familiar inscrip- 
tion from Karl Marx, “Religion the opium of the people.” 

This shrine and this inscription represent the two forces 
that are today contending for Russia and the world—God 
and mammon, the spiritual and the carnal, vital religion 
and materialistic atheism, Love and Hate. 


LABOR AND SUPERSTITION 


Let us make no mistake about the forces behind these 
two. Both are powerful. Behind that inscription stands 
the frank determination of the mast enduring government 
in Europe today to root out, by all fair means without 
force, that religion which they regard as pure superstition. 
Behind it are vast masses of labor in many lands, growingly 
class-conscious, disillusioned—socialist, communist, syndi- 
calist, anarchist, revolutionary or reformist—but prevail- 
ingly apathetic or antagonistic to religion. 

Behind that shrine, that ikon and image, are—what? 
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The organized churches of the world, Greek, Roman and 
Protestant. Are they prepared for this struggle? Are 
they fit to survive just as they are? Observe the supersti- 
tion of many of these worshippers at this typical shrine, as 
they pay for their prayers, rely upon these holy relics, bow 
and cross themselves with touching devotion. The Greek 
Orthodox church desperately needs a thorough reforma- 
tion. Let us admit the superior power and prestige of 
the Roman hierarchy, its wealth, political influence, saga- 
cious diplomacy along with much true piety and spiritual 
vitality. But is this church reformed and ready for this 
task? Has it come to terms with modern science, with 
the democratic demand for separation of church and state, 
and with the spiritual needs of the world of labor? Or, 
consider the divided sects and competing denominations of 
Protestantism. How many of these evangelical Christians 
are preaching and practicing Jesus’ simple way of life? 
Have they won the masses of labor? Have they even 
seriously sought to win them? Have they a living message 
of good news both personal and social that transforms the 
Are they living a life that human- 
izes, socializes and Christianizes industry and politics? 
Have we all together faced this challenge of religion 
as the “opinion of the people”? Is there any measure of 
truth in the assertion? Jesus’ way of life was revolu- 
tionary, thoroughgoing, transforming. It meant crucifixion, 
resurrection, a new socialized and spiritualized community 
that had all things common, not in the prosaic literalism of 
legal compulsion, but in the communal life dominated by 
They actually did share 
the life of God and man, of rich and poor, “from each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his need.” 


individual and society? 


the one master passion of love. 


ORTHODOX OPIATES 

But have not our later adaptations and compromises of 
religion often proved an orthodox opiate and sedative, 
content to worship at the shrine of the known god of 
things-as-they-are, not a revolutionary challenge to seek 
the new social order of things-as-they-ought-to-be? For 
illustration, when the writer was in Japan, he found a com- 
mon practice of the managers of certain factories of calling 
in the ministers of religion, usually Buddhist but some- 
times Christian, to talk to the workers and keep them con- 
tented, in order to increase production. 

In one city the keeper of a brothel asked an earnest 
missionary to talk to the inmates. The missionary accepted 
the invitation just as he would have done to any prison 
or other institution of need. The keeper was profuse in 
his gratitude after the address, providing tea and cake. 
“But why,” asked the missionary, “do you wish me to help 
these poor creatures while you treat them as you do?” 
“Oh,” said the brothel keeper, “they are getting ‘dangerous 
thoughts’ these days, they are no longer contented with 
their lot.” He was quite willing for a personal application 
of religion for a future life, provided there was no social 
application to conditions in this; quite willing to have their 
souls saved provided their bodies were not. This man con- 
ceived of religion as an opiate of contentment for the 
status quo, not a revolutionary challenge to change condi- 
tions. 
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After the American colonies had been driven to revoly. 
tion, King George III issued a proclamation calling a fast 
throughout the churches of England to atone for the sins 
of the rebellious colonists. On this occasion scores of 
sermons were preached by eminent clergymen upholding 
the divine right of kings, and upbraiding the revolutionist; 
for their disloyalty and ingratitude. To them religion was 
a respectable convention, a comfortable sedative, a quieting 
opiate to subdue revolutionary discontent, and uphold the 
vested interests of church and state. 


ARE THE POOR HAPPY? 

In 1793, Paley showed to his own satisfaction that there 
was scarcely any respect in which the poor were not more 
fortunate than the rich. “Some of the necessities which 
poverty imposes are not hardships but pleasures. Frugality 
itself is a pleasure. It is an exercise of attention and 
contrivance, which, whenever it is successful, produces 
satisfaction. The very care and forecast that are necessary 
to keep expenses and earning upon a level, form, when not 
embarrassed by too great difficulties, an agreeable engage- 
ment of the thoughts. This is lost amidst abundance, A 
yet more serious advantage which persons in inferior sta- 
tions possess, is the ease with which they provide for their 
children. All the provision which a poor man’s child re- 
quires is contained in two words, ‘industry and innocence,’ 
With these qualities, though without a shilling to set him 
forwards, he goes into the world prepared to become a 
useful, virtuous and happy man.” 

“Happy man!” ah thrice happy if he has partaken plenti- 
fully enough of this opium of the people, of a personal 
possessive and exclusive religion which preaches content- 
ment to others, while it refuses to share its own well- 
hoarded store. 

When the workers of England were driven to revolt in 
1830, under inhuman conditions—many being shot down by 
the soldiers—the jails were filled,and four hundred and fifty 
men forfeited their freedom for life. When law and order 
was restored the thankful privy council asked the archbishop 
to prepare a form of thanksgiving and prayer which read: 
“Defeat and frustrate the malice of wicked and turbulent 
men, and turn their hearts; have pity, O Lord, on the 
simple and ignorant, who have been led astray, and recall 
them to a sense of their duty.” 


THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY 

When slavery was a part of the established order, for 
centuries it received the hearty support of most of the 
churches. For example, in 1853 a typical sermon was 
printed entitled, “Plain Sermons for Servants,” to keep 
the slaves contented, with an introduction by Bishop Meade. 
The following is typical of the teaching of the day: “You 
should remember that God has placed you where you are. 
God knows better than you do whether it is best for you 
to be rich or poor, high or low, in bondage or in liberty. 
Had he left you to choose your state in life for yourself, 
you might have made a choice that would ruin you forever! 
....Jesus Christ came especially to save you from your 
sins.” The last typical sermon in this volume is entitled, 
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“The Faithful Christian Shall Wear a Crown.” The opiate 
‘< contentment in slavery here—a crown heregfter! 

These men were not conscious hypocrites. , They were 
the typical religious leaders of their day. They were 
simply blinded by tradition and self-interest. Are the people 
{ this generation subject to similar temptations? Are 
there equally earnest and sincere men today among em- 
oloyers and leaders of thought who all unconsciously are 
sing their privilege and power to support “things-as-they- 
sre” and to brand as revolutionary every effort to make 
“hings-as-they-ought-to-be”? Are they giving the work- 
ers reason to regard religion as the opium of the people, 
rather than what it was to Jesus, a constructive revolu- 
tionary force for the building of a new world? 

One and all we stand today before this final challenge, 
his ultimate choice. Are we to follow God or mammon? 
The choice is not a matter of course, a mere matter of 
profession or creed, of lip service, to a Master whose way 
{life we crucify and reject. “Mammon” is not a poetical 
«ripture allusion, it means money, our money, a selfish 
way of living, a materialistic interpretation of life. It 
may be the frankly confessed way of the Marxian com- 
munist, the secretly veiled way of the militarist, the re- 
sectable and prosperous way of the selfish capitalist, the 
equally selfish way of the labor leader who is out for his 
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own gain rather than the cause of his comrades, or it may 
be the consciously or unconsciously hypocritical way of the 
religionist who professes Jesus’ way of life while he denies 
it in practice and makes religion “a spitting and a byeword” 
to the masses now in open rebellion. 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE 


Let us get bevond profession to practice. How far do 
we actually live the life of love, measured by what we 
share? In the ranks of those frankly pagan materialists 
are men who have taken up their cross of long years in 
prison for their fellow men, and for a better social order. 
What have we suffered for Jesus’ way of life? How much 
of the spiritual, the social and the sacrificial does the world 
of labor see in our manner of life and in our measure of 
sharing it? 

Let us finally face the challenge and let us make the 
choice between a materialistic and a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life. What is that decision to be? Shall it not be 
that one and all, employers, workers by hand or brain, 
students and leaders of thought, we may work together, 
not for our class, small or large, privileged or unprivileged, 
propertied or proletarian, but for the common undivided 
humanity of one world of brother men, for the new world 
of labor? 


British Table Talk 


London, October 28. 
T has been an eventful week. But above all other things stands 
the speech of General Smuts. It may well take its place among 
the decisive words in the history of nations. There are times 
shen a bold word is a deed, and the speech of Tuesday night, Octo- 
r 20, must have appeared such a deed to many who heard it, 
tither in the Savoy hotel—if they were among the guests of the 
African luncheon clubs—or through the wireless, for the 
h was broadcasted. The mind of thoughtful men in all parties 
s with General Smuts. They believe that it was time some one 
ut in the name of the British commonwealth, and they agree 
tno one could speak with more gravity than the premier of South 
frica. As my readers well know, it was a bold plea for a confer- 
nce, and at the same time a friendly but candid remonstrance with 
trance. The plea which the speaker entered was made all the more 


pressive by his reference to the Transvaal war: 


Defeated, broken, utterly exhausted, my little people also had to 
w to the will of the conqueror. But it was not an impossible peace. 
The war was not continued in another form after the peace.” 

The contrast was enforced: 

What wisdom and moderation could achieve in Africa they can 
«hieve in Europe.” 

Altogether it was a great speech, massive in its arrangement, and 
livered with the courage which goes well with sincerity. There are 
‘gns that France will consent under conditions to conference. It is 
" be hoped that it will not resist the proposal, which is backed by 
Mr. Baldwin. There seems no other way of saving Europe. 

* . - 

“Copec” in the 
Albert Hall 


* 
‘he press has not given much space to a meeting held last week 


nthe Albert Hall. But it was a memorable demonstration, to which 
“atesmen and others would do well to give heed. “Copec,” as my 


readers know, is a new word, formed out of the initial letters of the 
Christian Conference on Politics, Economics and Citizenship, which 
is planned for April, 1924. The Archbishop of York presided, and 
among the speakers were the Bishop of Manchester, Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Rev. Sidney Berry, the Rev. C. F. Raven, one of the secre- 
taries of the movement, and not least significant, Father Day, a 
Roman Catholic priest. The hall was full and could have been filled 
even if it had been much larger. There was a quiet and solemn spirit 
in the assembly. The men and women present clearly shared the 
conviction of the speakers that it was high time the church of Christ 
came to the rescue of the peoples of the world both in their relations 
one to another, and in their own industrial and economic order. 

For several years the able and tireless promoters of this confer- 
ence have been preparing the way; groups of Christian people have 
received questionnaires, to which they have been giving the best of 
their experience and their thought. Commissions have been at work 
gathering up the material into reports, which will be presented at 
the conference. This work is well forward already, and when April 
comes, even if there were no conference, a great movement in the 
conscience of the church would have taken place. But at Birming- 
ham next year it is hoped that a call to the nation will be sounded in 
the name of all the churches. “Copec” itself will be the beginning 
of a new day. It was interesting to hear from the speech of a 
Roman Catholic representative words strangely reminiscent of the 
last defiant words of Latimer, when he cried: “We are lighting a 
candle this day which by the grace of God shall never be put out.” 
That is once more the hope and the purpose of “Copec.” It also will 
light a candle which shall not be put out. 

e ¢€-s 


The Celebration of 
Armistice Day 

The government has wisely given way to public opinion upon the 
manner of celebrating the eleventh hour of November 11th. Since 
that date this year falls on Sunday, at first it was deemed advisable 
to have no service at the Cenotaph. Now there is to be a short 
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service, as in former years. The fact that the service will fall in were seven, for the most part excellent in style and in SPirit. So 
church hours will not seem very serious to those who remember the process goes on: the press is falling into the hands of a few 
numbers. In London there are seven millions, of whom quite an rich men, but there will be a reaction. . . . Next week the nyse 
insignificant portion will be within hail of the Cenotaph. Of the don Congregational union celebrates its jubilee. It has played 
rest many, it is hoped, will keep the two minutes’ silence in the house useful part from the beginning, and it never was more dun a 
of prayer. Most churches propose to begin their services at 10:45 wisely guided than it is now. The secretary, the Rev. R. J. Evans 
in order that all the worshipers may be gathered and ready for the has proved himself a fine leader, and though he has been a pens ° 
silence at eleven. In the afternoon of the same day there is to be, for seventeen years or so, he has escaped being an “official.” Then 
as I have said before, a service in Trafalgar square, at which Mr. are to be special meetings of rejoicing over the achievements of these 
Baldwin will speak. In this connection the vicar of St. Martin’s-in- fifty years. Among the many services in the city which this union 
the-Fields is issuing “A Call to National Righteousness”; it will be has rendered must be set the publishing of The Bitter Cry of Out. 
published in the November number of the St. Martin’s parish maga- cast, London—a pamphlet whick in the ’80s deeply moved public 
zine, but for this occasion the publication will be enlarged and sold opinion. . . . Among books to be coveted and perhaps bought a 
widely for distribution in churches and in other assemblies. More of must be noted the collected works of Mr. Masefield, and the life of 7 me 
this later. Campbell Bannerman, by Mr. J. A. Spender, “C. B.,” as we knew Has th 
ll dees him, was worthy of this honor. I have always liked one saying of pees us 
A Group of Colleges his as he lay dying. “You have gone straight,” a friend said to him ple of 
The notes this week have a very personal tone; but as it happens, it “There is no credit in that,” he answered; “you see, I am naturally appears 
has fallen to my lot to take part in several important assemblies, and 4 lazy man, and it was always the easiest way to go straight.” matters 
to see several places of more than local interest. On Monday I saw EDWARD SHILLITo, Are the 
for the first time the group of colleges at Selly Oak, near Birming- soa? in 
ham. They are different in aim, but closely related in spirit and in for one 
method. Woodbrooke is, I think, the earliest. It was to this old social a 
house that Dr. Rendel Harris went from Cambridge to be the head + * If the 
of a Quaker center of theological study. Kingsmead trains mission- TheA mazing Achievements time an 
aries. Carey Hall is an enterprise in which Baptists, Presbyterians 


o ~ Note 
and Congregationalists unite. There women missionaries are trained of Science Told in One and Pr 


for their service. Near by is West Hill, the mecca of Sunday school 200 spli 


reformers; and Fircroft, an adult school institution. And there is Absorbing Story! sionary 
. 


an Anglican college, just opened. The colleges have much that they money 

can share. On Monday morning, for example, they have a devotional . 2 gent, th 

service which they conduct in turn. There is something peculiarly For centuries men of genius have been lowly ) 

refreshing in the thought of this embryo university. It gives a modei making wonderful discoveries, have been sweet S 

of peepee and : a = too with a new hope disclosing the amazing secrets of nature, creeds 

of what may be done together by the churches even now. h be ° built ca 

ve e tt 

eli a n ge ing her great forces under gh 

control. Their achievements have changed nalled 1 

. our world and transformed our daily lives. bell, an 

A new edition has been published of “The Mystical Element The record of their triumphs forms a thrill- a tee 

in Religion,” that masterpiece of mystical lore and deep thinking ° hich h aun < 

upon the great things of the faith. It is an expensive book ing romance-——a romance whic as now pl 
still, but it is one of those books which a man should sell his bed been told for the first time, in one simple 


to buy. “The Outlines of Psychology,” by Dr. MacDouglass, is flowing story. This great work is entitled 
being widely read. It is accepted by those who know best. 


matter 
slownes 
its weal 


Blessed 








Concerning Books 


knees, | 
plate ! 
shade, 

Among biographies there is a place of honor for Mrs. Trevel- e e ed 
yan’s “Life” of her mother, Mrs. Humphrey Ward. No one Th 0 tlin f Science sis 
can study the thought of this country in the 90s without coming € u e 0 - libe 
across the works of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. She stood, to use a By J. Arthur Thomson 


2 : Note 
phrase of Oscar Wilde's, in an almost symbolic relation to her Sanath 


age. In conclusion, there is a reprint of “Mark Rutherford.” You may have this set of books Now and pay complac 


Concerning these books an able critic has written these 


searching words: for it in four monthly installments a kind « 


who ca 
“These novels should be read by all who are concerned at the : fat ha 
loosening of standards, the decline in hardness which modern All we ask os that you pay $6.00 down and ‘ 


but the 
novelists represent. It is sometimes the fashion to argue that then send us $3.00 each month for four tang 
this is a result of war. It had begun long before; it is mixed months. The price of the set is $18.00 . 
in origin, but there is no doubt that it is partly due to the fact (plus postage). Single volumes may be had 


that the children and grandchildren of Mark Rutherford’s Dis- at $4.50 (15 cents postage). 
senters are now clear of their Calvinism and bound to no other 


allegiance. They have been offered freedom, they have been 

offered an easier religion—but ‘their soul loatheth that light USE THIS COUPON IN ORDERING _ 
meat.’ It is the task of churches and societies to-day to deal The Christian Century Press 

with young people who have not, as did their ancestors, soberly 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago: 

and with sweating of blood, exchanged a narrow Christianity Enrlosed find $6.40 (Including postage.) Please 


for agnosticism, or positivism, Catholicism ism— 
gs P -_ or modernism—but send me The Outline of Science, in four volumes. ! 


who have exchanged their religion for games, the movies, and 

7 . , S, ’ . thly 
in fone ae ae ¥ 7 agree to pay the balance of $12.00 in four mon 
1¢ Sunday papers 1at food, too, is making them sick. If installments of $3.00 each. 


we would understand their problems, and help them, we cannot 
do better than read the works of Mark Rutherford.” 
* 7 * 





And So Forth 
There are now in London only three evening papers—once there 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Power of the Early Church* 


HEY were all with one accord in one place.” “There was 
WT: great persecution against the church.” The swiftness 

with which the church of the first two centuries grew is a 
matter of common knowledge and a mighty tribute to its power. The 
downess of the real growth of the modern church is an evidence of 
its weakness. Does it mean nothing to you that 2,000 years after our 
Blessed Savior died, two out of every three have never heard of 
him and that two out of every three of his nominal professors are 
as passionless as marble? Has the church a voice against war? 
Has the church a voice to help the poor? To what does the church 
save us? Does the church proclaim brotherhood and afford an exam- 
ple of it? How sinfully ridiculous the American Protestant church 
appears—fighting over “fundamentalism” and ignoring the weighty 
matters of the law—justice, mercy, righteousness. Truly it is pathetic. 
Are there Christians in France, in Germany? in the Ruhr? in Amer- 
ica? in Britain? If so, do they teach good-will among men and love 
for one another? If so, do they lead in all affairs of humanity and 
social amelioration? We are 2,000 years and 1,000 miles from Jesus! 
If the early church had power it was because it was close to him—in 
time and in spirit. 

Note that the early church was united. There were no Catholics 
and Protestants then. Our marvelous achievement of 200 sects, of 
20 splits, of 200 bigoted divisions, of 200 orthodoxies, of 200 mis- 
sionary boards, of 200 groups of fussy secretaries—out to get the 
money for the various sects—this beautiful, this glorious, this intelli- 
gent, this loving accomplishment still wears the name of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene. God forgive us what a mess we have made of the 
sweet Savior’s simple cause. He wrote not a word; we have written 
creeds and burned men for them, too! He built no temple, we have 
built cathedrals in the form of a cross—and, as Walpole showed us, 
the cathedrals have crushed us—like a Frankenstein monster. He 
called men to follow him—we follow Luther, Wesley, Calvin, Camp- 
bell, and Mrs. Eddy! He made the test of discipleship to be love, 
we have made it immersion, subscription to a man-made creed, and 
many various forms, mummeries and ceremonies. He went out on 
the mountain top to pray, but we must swing incense pots, bend the 
knees, stand up, sit down, mumble a ritual, and pass the collection 
plate! Jesus—Jesus—we have made him a stone image, a vanishing 
shade, a vague, changing unreality. No power will return to the 
modern church until union comes and union only waits upon sincere 
love. Baptists, Methodists, Protestants, Catholics, fundamentalists 
and liberals—all would unite tomorrow if love returned—they would. 

Note again that the early church grew when persecution came. 
Something must and something will happen to break up our “awful” 
complacency. We are too fat, too sleek, too proper, too popular in 
akind of way. The church—why, yes, the church; it’s all right, but 
who cares for it? A spire looks good in a landscape, the priest’s 
fat hand makes the wedding proper; who would bury the dead 
but the parson? Who would open the banquet with prayer but the 
richest and most worldly preacher in town? How picturesque it all 


Scripture. Acts 2:1-4, 37-42. 
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Learn to Write Plays 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 


famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual instruction of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
easy steps through the study courses, books, practice 
plays, criticism, etc. That is—from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Utilize Your Spare Time 


You will be taught how the public taste in plays changes, 
both as to subject matter and its development. Through 
his broad study and experience, Mr. Hinckley knows 
what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. You can do yeur regular work and do this in 
your spare time. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
“Lightnin’,” “The Bat,” “The Fool,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“The First Year” and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of preduc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have a reason for writing 
plays, which you consider of even more importance than 
fame or money—the wish to bring the truth about life 
effectively to the consciousness of many people. Correct 
dramatic technique is essential to the thoughtful play. 
Your play must present your opinions in a @ manner 
that the audience will be kept interested by its dramatic 
power, and get your ideas without special effort. This 
Course in Play-Writing will teach you how to reach 
people effectively and forcefully. 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it fer complete information 
at once. The low cest of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. You will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 





Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
$92 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago. 


Attention Mr. Hinckley. 


Please send full information regarding your personalized 
course in play-writing. 


C.C, 11-8-23 
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is! Yes, and how pathetically complacent! The church should be B O O KS 


the most dynamic thing in town—not the most proper. Jesus lived 
dangerously, we live with “Safety First” as our motto—“Safety First [ue Curistran AND His Money Prosiems. By Bert Wilson, 
and Service Last.” (United Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis.) The a 
It is because I love the church that I write thus. I cannot bear thor’s main purpose is to promote the practice of tithing. Hy, 
to see the holy church—the cause of Jesus—become a mere mummy, successfully avoids the cruder and more vulnerable arguments 
a dead thing. Power must return and power will when love estab- such as the argument that it is a New Testament ordinance 
lishes union among brothers and when passion for a cause smashes and that tithing is a sure road to prosperity for the tither. He 
the shell of the priest and releases the beautiful ministries of a says, with a wholly unjustifiable implication, that “the question 
Christ-inspired fellowship. is raised by some who do not desire to pay as much as ten per 
Joun R. Ewers. cent as to whether tithing is a New Testament requirement” 

and then he proceeds to show very clearly that it is not. Still 
he constantly reiterates the false equation of tithing with “Ney 
Testament stewardship.” He makes no account of what Old 


C O R R E S P O IN D E IN C E Testament tithing actually was, namely, the paying of one-tenth 


of the actual gross product of agricultural operations—~and 
The Physical Return of Jesus seems unaware that the early New Testament church had no 
: : ; missionary program which involved the use of money and 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTt RY: ; therefore no correlation between money and Christian service 

SIR: Rev. Alfred Williams Anthony will have to Present a The Biblical argument is a failure, but the practical argument i 
somewhat stronger argument than he has done under the caption, worthy and good. 


yj sus Came Again in the Flesh,” if he hopes t rince 
ik —n omme _— neslte - — a r rnaeatgesen Tue Mrxe Wit tHE Iron Door. By Harold Bell Wright. (D. 
students of New Testament Greek that the book of Acts does not : 

Appleton & Co. $2.00.) There must be some mistake in our 


teach the return of Jesus Christ in physical form. His contention : : J . : 

is that the words, “shall so come in like manner” indicate a com- judgment of this book. Nobody could possibly write so worth- 

parison as to fact rather than manner. He holds that the real less a novel as this appears to us to be. For years Cvery Sew 

meaning of the passage is simply that as surely as Jesus went away, novel by Mr. Wright has been a new proof of the genius of 
Mr. Reynolds who made the market for them. Mr. Wright 


so surely will he come again. ‘ . : 
undoubtedly knows his Arizona, for he lives there, but he has 


He says that the words, “so...in like manner,” represent two . : Salsa : 
Greek words used adverbially (they are hon tropon) which occur chosen to impart to the reader no authentic picture of it beyond 
the fact that that interesting area is characterized by sparse 


only four other times in the New Testament (the passages are 
Matt. 23:37, Luke 13:34, Acts 7:28 and 2 Tim. 3:8). population and by considerable aridity varied by torrential rains. 
The characters are all inconceivably artificial, but the real hero 
is an Indian who is rather less convincing than the average 


The above is so incorrect that I am forced to the conclusion that 
the quotation must be second-hand. The words “so” and “in like 
manner” represent not two Greek words, but three (houtos, and hon representative of the vanishing cigar-store tribe. 
tropon). Houtos is certainly used to describe physical peculiarities 
in Luke 12:29 (“so clothe the grass”), and Rom. 4:19 (“so shall -——-— FORESIGHT — INSTEAD OF—HINDSIGHT—— 
thy seed be”). ” - 

Moreover, Mr. Anthony has not realized that the passage under Christ un the Poetry of Today 
discussion reads, “shall so (houtos) come in like manner (hon Martha Foote Crow— 
tropon) as ye have seen him go into heaven.” We can only see An American anthology. For your friend 
physical occurrences; hence the words, “in like manner,” inevitably who loves poetry ; for vour own Christ- 
point to a physical and visible return. Epwin J. REINKE. mas programs. ‘ $2.00 


Lincoln University, Penn. a 
Christmas and New Year Songs 
. 7 From Folk Songs of Many Peoples Vol. 
A Different Kind of Body I and II. Will bring the charm and quaint- 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN Cuvier: nese of the old country _ ae ee 
SIR: In the article by Alfred Williams Anthony, on “If Jesus of the unusual = Py ene es 
Rance oe Re i , ve ae ices, or to the musical friend to whom you 
Came Again in the Flesh,” the writer seems to me to overlook vive it 50 cents 
some very important facts. That is, he does not bring to light the “ , 
fact that we shall all be changed, that this mortal must put on Ceremonials of Common Days 
immortality, that this corruptible must put on incorruption. That Abbie Graham 
is, these vile bodies shall be fashioned like his most glorious “It belongs, if not on the same book- 
body. shelf, at any rate in the same bookcase 
These changes will remove some, if not all, of the problems in with Trivia—Its paragraphs have the 
the mind of the writer, that would have to be contended with “If delicate mental flavor of fine verse’— 
Jesus Came in the Flesh.” That our changed bodies will not be Christopher Morley. $1.50 
physical but spiritual, is evident. As to whether a spiritual body is ‘ ; é ° 
still flesh may be a hard question for us to etary We do know Little Robin Stay Behind 
that the vegetable kingdom retains the mineral that has been changed Katharine Lee Bates 
to vegetable. A most ¢celightful Christmas play in 
It is also true that the animal kingdom retains the changed verse—and eleven others for the coming 
elements of the two lower kingdoms, which have been changed months of the year. $1.75 
so that they are now of the higher kingdom. When we see ‘ 
what God has wrought, we should not be staggered in our faith; Buy Your Christmas Presents Here and Now! 
when we find that he intends to work another change, by which all | 
things shall become new and all things of God, then “If Jesus comes 
in the flesh” he will find man in a condition to enter 4 the most THE WOMANS PRESS Now vor NY. 
perfect fellowship with himself. S. ApELBERT Woop. 
Upland, Indiana. 
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Fiction has been called the great 
interpreter of life, and it offers, 
as the stories of the ancients tes- 
tify, the truest records of a pe- 
riod. We direct your attention 
to current novels of particular 
interest to ministers. 


HIDDEN LIVES 
by Leonora Eyles 
A minister is the central figure 
in this remarkable novel. Medi- 
aeval minded in his attitude to 
sin, he turns promised happiness 
into tragedy, misunderstanding 
the efforts of a woman doctor 
who wished to help him with the 
weapons of science in the regen- 
eration of a community. $2.50 


DON JUAN 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 
The author of that great auto- 
biography “Up Stream,” treats 
of divorce in this unusual novel 
with penetration and deep sin- 
cerity. A stimulus to intelligent 
thought on this pressing prob- 
lem. $2.00 


HORATIO’S STORY 
by Gordon King 
The background of this novel 
is Harvard's acamedic halls and 
Boston's Back Bay, and the story, 
an artistic presentation of the 
clash of masculine and feminine 
wills, throws light on this inter- 
esting section of American so- 
ciety. $2.00 


SILBERMANN 
by Jacques De Lacretelle 
This novel of race prejudice comes 
from France where it aroused a 
sensation and was awarded the 
La Femina prize. It is a power- 
ful realization of the psycholog- 
ical sources of human prejudices 
done with beautiful art. $2.00 


The CALL of the ROAD 
by Edouard Estaunie 


The loneliness of the human soul, 
the spiritual catharsis of sorrow, 
are the themes of this story, 
which is perhaps the most orig- 
inal and unique and most im- 

ressive work of fiction in years. 

n sheer Story interest it is out- 
standing. $2.00 


JEFFERSON — precursor of 
modern religious movements. 
THE THOMAS 
JEFFERSON BIBLE 
Edited by C. E. Jackson 


“The Spiritual 
Story of Mankind” 


Hendrik Van Loon’s 


The STORY 
of the 


BIBLE 


Like The Story of Mankind 
which was not for historians 
(although the historians 
adopted it) but for all people, 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE is 
intended for the great mass 
of American readers, but it is 
likely that all forward looking 
churchmen will adopt it. In 
many Bible classes it is already 
being used as atext to balance 
its universal use for readings 
and discussion in lay clubs. 
Itis unquestionably one of the 
great books of recent years. 


Made uniform with The Story of Man- 
kind in royal blue cloth, octavo size, 
with over 150 illustra- 
tions of which 16 are 
in full color and etch- 
ing tones, all done by 
the author with char- 
acteristic fervor and 
imagination. $5.00 


Just write us a 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Many of the world’s greatest and 
most revealing books are auto- 
biographies. These four books of 
self revelation touch aspects of 
life of particular relevanceto con- 
temporary life and its problems. 


MAXIM GORKY’S 
“My University Days” 
Readers familiar with MAXIM 
GORKY’S previous autobiog- 
raphical works, “My Childhood,” 
and “In the World,” will welcome 
this book. It is not in any sense a 
continuation but a separate work 
telling the story of he author's 
informal student career, and in its 
course, revealing not only a great 
soul but the young intellectual 
life of the last century. $3.00 


ANONYMOUS 
“Haunch Paunch and Jowl’’ 


“Occasionally there comes a man 
like Rousseau, who can tear great 
masses of the subsoil of his own 
soul and paint them into glow- 
ing colors the while we stand 
watching and gaping HAUNCH 
PAUNCH A B fOwL seems 
to be such a collection of glow- 
ing tissue.” N.Y. Tribune $3.00 


E. J. MAYER'S 
“A Preface to Life” 


“Only at very rare intervals has 


it been given to me to read a 
book written with such passion 
and sincerity as Edwin J. oats 
A PREFACE TO LIFE. It is an 
autobiograghy of the intellect, 
poignant, significant and power- 

1, It is a challenge to life.” 
N.Y. Eve. Post Lit. Rev. $2.50 


ELISABETH 
MARBURY’S 
“My Crystal Ball’”’ 


In these brilliant memoirs are 
shown, in fasc nating relief 
against a veritable frieze of the 
world’s recent history, great 
statesmen, writers, artists, actors, 
and indeed the great in all the 
walks of life, while at the same 
time Miss Marbury reveals a 
charming, dynamic human per- 
sonality—her own. $3.00 


You would like to know more about 
these books than we have been able to 
tell in this measure. Our complete 
catalog will tell you more about them 
and we will be glad to send it to you. 


stal—we have pre- 


pared no order blank because you will 
probably not like to deface your maga- 
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zine by tearing off a coupon. If you 
have difficulty in securing the books 
themselves, we will be glad to fill your 


Was Jefferson the first Social Engineer? Did he anticipate mod- 
ern ethical and religious movements? This book contains not 
only the original JEFFERSON BIBLE in two texts, but includes 
a commentary that reveals this most versatile of Americans in 
a new role, by a minister who left the pulpit to follow the call- 
ing of a Social Engineer. $2.50 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Help Wanted 
from Our Readers: 


In order to complete the files of the 
Librarian of Congress copies of certain 
issues of The Christian Century are 
greatly desired. Our own office surplus 
of these issues is entirely exhausted. Any 
reader who can supply us with any of the 
following copies will be doing a special 
favor which we will be pleased to recog- 
nize: 

Vol. 38, No. 1: January 6, 1921. 

Vol. 39, No. 37: September 14, 1922. 

Vol. 40, No. 25: June 21, 1923. 


Baptists Want Twelve 
Million Dollars 

The Northern Baptist convention is in 
the midst of a campaign this year to raise 
twelve million dollars for missions and 
benevolence. No pledges will be taken 
extending beyond the year. There are five 
teams in the field, each consisting of a 
secretary of some national board, a pastor, 
a missionary, a layman and a lay-woman. 
Much emphasis is being placed on the 
renewal of the religious life as well as 
upon the needs of the various enterprises 
in which Baptists are interested. 


Catholics Seek Foothold 
in Russia 

The war and the troubles incident to 
it have given the Roman Catholic church 
great hope of making inroads on Ortho- 
dox territory. The Roman church is now 
the state church of Poland, though large 
numbers of Poles were members of the 
Orthodox church. The big prize of east- 
ern Europe is Russia, and the offers being 
made to Russians are very attractive. The 
bait is held out that they may worship 
according to their old ritual if they will 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the pope. 
While there has been some advance, Prin- 
cess M. E. Almedingen, in a recent issue 
of “America,” confesses that as yet there 
has been no large swing Romeward. 


Radio Used in Teaching 
the Bible 

The extension of the use of the radio 
in religious work is a very interesting 
phenomenon of the times. The following 
item from the Christian Advocate repre- 
sents a new departure: “Dr. Otho F. 
Bartholow, pastor of First church, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and founder of the famous 
Bartholow Bible classes, taught the Sun- 
day school lesson for the Radio Bible 
Class October 21, broadcasted from station 
WJY by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. On Sunday, November 4, at 2:30 
p.m., Nolan R. Best, editor of the Con- 
tinent, will be the radio teacher. These 
experimental programs have been ar- 
ranged by the eastern division of the 
board of Sunday schools, under the super- 
vision of Staley F. Davis, director. They 
will probably be made a regular feature of 
Sunday broadcasting.” 


Autos Cost Ten Times as 
Much as Missions 


A Baptist newspaper has found that 
Southern Baptists own a_ half-million 
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automobiles. Counting three hundred 
dollars as the minimum cost of maintain- 
ing these, the expense to the denomination 
for keeping the gas wagons on the road 
is $150,000,000. Recently, the Baptists 
had a very hard struggle to secure $75,- 
000,000 in five years, which fact would in- 
dicate that in the interest of a Southern 
Baptist missions is outstripped ten to one 
by automobiles. Men of other denomina- 
tions, warned by this result, are now try- 
ing to find out what the facts are in their 
fellowship, as regards missions and auto- 
mobiles. 


Southern Illinois Baptist 
Churches Split 


The Illinois Baptist state association, in 
fellowship with the Southern Baptist con- 
vention, recently held its annual meeting 
in East St. Louis. This organization was 
formed in 1910 when Southern Illinois 
Baptists undertook to insert a_ blood 
atonement plank in the state association 
platform as a means of ousting Baptists 
who had been trained at the University of 
Chicago. The result of the divisive move- 
ment is that in a number of towns in 
Illinois there are now two Baptist 
churches, one with affiliations in the north 
and the other with affiliations in the 
south. The southern Illinois group is 
strongly led by Dr. W. P. Throgmorton, 
who is an editor and fundamentalist 
leader. 


Unitarian Churches Seek 
Male Worshippers 


The Unitarian laymen’s league has 
issued a noteworthy document in its book. 
let, “Why John Doe Does Go,” which 
presents a study in male church attend. 
ance. Over two hundred churches kept 
a record of their male church attendance 
last winter and made detailed reports. The 
churches usually reported that the sermon 
was the center of interest in Unitarian 
churches and a good preacher the key to 
the situation. Of the large churches, the 
greatest percentage of increase in the 
attendance of men was that registered by 
West Side church, of New York, where 
the increase in the attendance of men was 
66.9 per cent. The largest average male 
attendance was in Minneapolis, with 272 
men throughout the winter. 


Institute for Church Workers 
In Its Fifth Year 


The University of Chicago divinity 
school is carrying its findings to the larger 
public by extension methods. One of the 
devices for achieving this is the institute 
for church workers which is now setting 
out on its fifth season. The faculty of 
the institute includes Dean Shailer Math- 
ews, of the divinity school; Georgia L. 
Chamberlin, of the American institute of 
sacred literature; Archibald G. Baker, as- 
sistant professor of missions; and Charles 
T. Holman, assistant professor of pastoral 


Philadelphia Has Inter-Church Office 
Building 


A N unique event in the history of Prot- 

estantism in this country was 
the dedication the last week in October of 
the Schaff building, Philadelphia. It 
was erected under the auspices of the 
Philip Schaff memorialcommittee 
representing more than 100 divines and 
men of affairs in this country and abroad 
from various denominations, in coopera- 
tion with the publication and Sunday 
school board of the Reformed church. 
The committee was formed in 1913-14, 
but the world war prevented consumma- 
tion of the project until recently. 

Among the speakers at the dedicatory 
services were Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Rufus W. 
Miller, secretary of the committee, Dr. 
David Schley Schaff, Pittsburgh, son of 
Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. J. C. Leonard, 
president General synod, Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland, secretary Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, Dr. 
William Mann Irvine, headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg academy, where Dr. Schaff began 
his work in America as professor in the 
theological seminary then located in Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 

Messages were received from Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secretary of 
the navy; Hon. George Wharton Pepper, 
U. S. senator; president of Union Theo- 
logical seminary, president of Princeton 
Theological seminary, Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
London; Rt. Rev. Herbert E. Ryle, dean 


Westminster Abbey, London, and many 
others, 

The Schaff building is the first building 
erected with view of making it an inter- 
church office building and it now houses 
more than fifteen denominational and in- 
terdenominational agencies, including the 
Philadelphia federation of churches, Lord's 
day alliance of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Sabbath association, Pennsylvania, anti- 
saloon league, the Presbyterian magazine 
of the Presbyterian church, U.S. A.; boards 
of the United Presbyterian church, boards 
and agencies of the Reformed church, 
Philadelphia Christian Endeavor union, 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, etc. 

A large auditorium is located on the 
first floor, with four memorial windows: 
the first devoted to Christian unity; one 
in honor of the American Bible Revision 
committee, of which Dr. Schaff was the 
organizer and president; another to Chris- 
tian education, and the fourth to religious 
education for the young. 


The building is named in honor of Dr. 
Philip Schaff, who became an outstanding 
figure of American Protestantism during 
the last generation and whose eminent 
services as church historian and as prophet 
and pioneer of Christian unity has been 
recognized by the Christian world get- 
erally. The dedicatory services lasted @ 
week and were attended by hundreds o! 
people. 
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Paul, Son of Kish 
By Lyman I. Henry 


A vivid, narrative reconstruction of 
the life of Paul that presents him as a 
very real personality. A skillful blend- 
ing of history and romance into a biog- 
raphy that shows Paul asa youth, father 
of a family, persecutor of the followers 
of the Way, militant herald of Christi- 
anity, and martyr to the faith. 


$3.00; postpaid, $3.12 


The Rise of Christianity 
By Frederick Owen Norton 


A clear description of the world out 
of which Christianity arose, and a 
strictly scientific, yet singularly clear 
and interesting, interpretation of the 
original sources. Ready Jan. 1, 1924. 


$2.25; postpaid, $2.35 


The Social Origins 
of Christianity 
By Shirley Jackson Case 


Dr. Case has set forth the actual 
social and religious experiences of the 
men who laid the foundations for this 
new religion. 


2.50; postpaid, $2.60 


Epochs in Buddhist 
History 
By Kenneth J. Saunders 


A sympathetic chronicle of the reli- 
gion of Gotama Buddha as interpreted 
from the sacred literature and religious 
philosophies. 


$3.00; postpaid, $3.12 








The New Testament 
An American Translation 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


In genuine leather or in full morocco, 
boxed, this famous new translation is 
more than ever a New Testament to be 
cherished and read with understanding 
and pleasure. It is a book to be owned 
and to be given to one’s best friends. 


In translating the New Testament into 
the language of today, Dr. Goodspeed 
has not sought to supplant the King 
James version, nor to replace its beauti- 
ful phrases with the slang of a rushing 
twentieth-century America. He has tried 
merely to make the Bible passages as 
easily understood by us all as they were 
by the common folk of ancient Greece. 
He has utilized the best of our modern 
scholarship to bring out the original 
meaning of the New Testament in a 
dignified and reverent way. 


Bound in leather (boxed) 
Regular edition. . . $4.00 
Pocket edition (India 
paper).. OEE - 

Bound in full morocco 

(boxed) 
Regular edition.. : 
Pocket edition (india 
paper).. POrTTerT 

Bound in cloth 
Regular edition 
Pocket edition une 
paper).. -" 
Seseee 12 cents extra) 


Examine these books at your dealer’s or send to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


3808 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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duties. In addition to the university 
public lectures open to all, will be the 
course of lectures on “The Teachings of 
Paul,” by Dean Mathews, showing how 
Paul applied the Christian gospel to prob- 
lems of his own day; class work, by Miss 
Chamberlin, on “The Bible in the Reli- 
gious Education of Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades;” “The Religions of 
Other Peoples,” by Professor Baker; and 
“Modern Methods in Church Work,” by 
Professor Holman. 


Hospital Association Wants 
Hospital Chaplains 


The American Hospital Association met 
in Milwaukee October 29 to November 2. 
Rev. Wilson E. Donaldson read a paper 
before the association on the theme “Reli- 
gion in Hospitals.” He has served six 
years as chaplain at Cook county hospital. 
The discussion was shared by Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, and the feeling was 
general that the hospital which has a 
chaplain or chaplains is fortunate. Mr. 
Donaldson said: “It is my firm belief 
that every hospital would increase its 
efficiency by making definite provision for 
the presence of one or more religious 
leaders in the institution to visit the sick 
at the bedside or conduct chapel services. 
This spiritual ministry turns the thoughts 
of the patients to God and away from 
themselves and their illness. The endorse- 
ment of the officers of the institution gives 
such a worker or chaplain standing and 
emphasizes the fact that the institution 
is using every available means, mental, 
physical and spiritual to completely re- 
store the health of the individual.” 


Outstanding Leadership 
for Federation 


The Chicago Church federation has 
secured for its new president one of the 
outstanding figures in Methodism, Dean 
Thomas F. Holgate of Northwestern 
University. He was elected amid great 
acclaim at the annual meeting of the fed- 
eration at the LaSalle hotel on October 
29. Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Rev. Carl D. Case; second 
vice-president, Rev. T. Yeoman Williams; 
recording secretary, R. Clarence Brown; 
treasurer, Harry A. Brinkman; executive 
secretary, Walter R. Mee. The retiring 
president, Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, 
who has given the federation able leader- 
ship for nearly three years, has gone to 
Milwaukee as pastor of one of its leading 
Presbyterian churches. Dean Holgate’s 
acceptance of the presidency of the fed- 
eration means an enlargement of its ac- 
tivities and additional prestige which 
comes with association with a man of 
his standing. He has occupied the chair 
of professor of mathematics in North- 
western university since 1893, serving as 
dean of the college of liberal arts from 
1902 to 1919. At that time he became 
dean emeritus. He served as acting presi- 
dent of the university from 1904 to 1906, 
and again during the war period, 1916-19. 
He was a member of the public library 
commission in Chicago in 1909, which 
devised a method for the appointment of 
a competent librarian under civil service 
rules. He was also president of the north 
central association of colleges and second- 
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ary schools during 1917-18, and was presi- 
dent of the Illinois branch of the league 
to enforce peace in 1918. He has been a 
member of the board of education for 
negroes in the Methodist Episcopal church 
since 1920. 


Steinmetz Was a 
Unitarian 

Charles P. Steinmetz, America’s fore- 
most electrical engineer, who recently died 
at Schenectady, N. Y., was a member of 
All Souls Unitarian church of that city. 
He was also a prominent socialist, though 
the chief engineer of the leading electrical 
corporation of the country. Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott, pastor of All Souls church, has 
published a tribute to the great scientist 
under the title “Steinmetz the Man.” 
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First Public Lecture 
on Tutankhamen 


The University of Chicago lately pre- 
sented the first authoritative public lecture 
in this country on Tutankhamen and the 
recent finds in his tomb. The university 
recognized the widespread interest in the 
subject and secured Orchestra hall {or 
the occasion. Prof. James Henry Breasted 
lectured here on the evening of November 
16. Prof. Breasted, it will be remembered, 
was present when the tomb was opened, 
The main floor and boxes of the music 
hall were reserved for faculty and invited 
guests. The remainder of the house was 
at the service of the general public, 
being only necessary to write the uni- 
versity for free tickets. 


Disciples Face Year-book Facts 


‘THE new Disciples year-book is just 

off the press, giving facts and figures 
of the movement for the year ending June 
30. In the matter of numerical growth 
there is much to rejoice the leaders of 
the movement. It has been the best year 
of the last ten, if not indeed the best in 
the history of the church. Of the growth 
the past year the year-book says: 

“Our total church membership through- 
out the world is 1,383,247, a gain over last 
year of 72,951; and in the United States 
and Canada, 1,311,930, a gain of 68,572. 
Our Sunday school enrollment for the 
world is 1,170,148, a gain of 76,310; the 
gain in the United States and Canada be- 
ing 72,613. The number of our churches 
throughout the world now totals 9,533, a 
gain of 136.” 

The figures for the ministry are less 
reassuring. For years there has been a 
leakage from the ministry into business. 
A less serious leak, but one of very real 
significance, is the loss to other com- 
munions of young men seeking larger doc- 
trinal freedom after they graduate from 
the universities. The Disciples colleges 
are providing a very large grist of min- 
isterial candidates each year, but the losses 
cancel most of the gains. The year-book 
states with regard to the ministry: 

“In the United States and Canada the 
white preachers number 5,866, a gain of 
187, while the colored preachers number 
284, a gain of 37. The total number of 
preachers is 6,150, against 5,926 last year, 
a gain of 224. The number of preachers 
engaged also in some business pursuit is 
t,121, compared with 977 last year.” It 
would seem that the number of full-time 
preachers has this year been increased by 
80 men. 

The giving of the denomination is at a 
low level. The year-book publishes fig- 
ures fromm Secretary Bert Wilson’s recent 
book, “The Christian and His Money 
Problems,” which indicate that in the 
matter of giving the Disciples rank twen- 
ty-fourth in a list of twenty-six evangeli- 
cal bodies. Figuring the average income 
of a Disciple at the lowest possible com- 
putation, $586 a member, the giving is 
about two per cent of the annual income 
for all religious purposes. It is probably 
nearer one per cent if income is properly 


figured. The following figures on giving 
are presented: 


“During the twelve month period, July 
1, 1922, to June 30, 1923, the total given 
(for benevolence) in the United States 
and Canada, was $3,900,534.39 against 
$3,608,942.11 last year. For the 1,311,930 
members in the United States and Canada 
this is an average of $2.97 per member 
against an average of $2.90 a member last 
year, and for the 8,792 churches in the 
United States and Canada, an average of 
$443.65 per church, against an average of 
$414.63 per church last year. These fig- 
ures just quoted, however, include money 
for permanent funds, large individual 
gifts, etc. The total given by the churches 
in the United States and Canada, applying 
strictly on missionary and_ educational 
budgets, during the year ending June 10, 
1923, was $2,347,680.59, a gain over last 
year of $11,480.64, making an average of 
$1.79 per member against $1.87 per mem- 
ber last year, and an average of $267.02 
per church, against $268.09 last year. The 
decrease in the averages is due to the in- 
crease of 68,572 in membership in the 
territory named. The number of churches 
making some missionary offering during 
the year ending June 30, 1923, is 6,134 
against 6,169 last year.” 


These figures will help the Disciples to 
an understanding of the actual effect of 
the recent assaults of the reactionaries. 
This is the first year in which the con- 
servatives have made it a matter of policy 
to withdraw support from the organized 
work of the denomination. The results o! 
this withdrawal are pitiably small. Yet 
the intimidation and threat of such with- 
drawal enabled these conservatives for 
years to dictate the missionary policy o! 
the denomination. The figures thoroughly 
discredit the reactionary movement 4 
being of large consequence in the benev- 
olent statistics. Its chief strength has 
been in the galleries at conventions. 


The new year-book carries the annual 
reports of all the constituent societies, 
which make the volume much larger that 
formerly. The book contains 732 closely 
printed pages, large parts of which at 
statistical in character. 
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Preachers at the 

University of Chicago 

The first university preacher for No- 
yember at the University of Chicago was 
the former president of Northwestern 
gniversity, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of 
Central Methodist church, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. On November 11 Rev. George A. 
Buttrick, of the First Presbyterian church, 
Buffalo, New York, preached; Bishop 
Charles Anderson, of Chicago, occupied 
the pulpit on November 18. On November 
28 Dr. Wallace Petty, of First Baptist 
church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be 
the preacher. In December the first 
oreacher will also be Dr. Petty, and he will 
be followed by Dean Edward I. Bos- 
worth, of the Oberlin graduate school of 
theology, and Frank W. Padelford, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the board of educa- 
tion of the northern Baptist convention, 
who will be the convocation preacher on 
December 16. 

$t. Louis Churchmen Pass 

Resolutions Concerning Mexico 

Bishop Thirkield is having a triumphal 
procession across the nation with his ap- 
peal to dismantle the United States forts 
on the borders of Mexico. On October 
jl, there was a largely attended meeting 
at Union Methodist Episcopal church in 
St. Louis at which the bishop gave his 
address. The meeting passed resolutions 
from which weequote: “Resolved, that we 
petition the department of war to take 
steps to abolish these forts, and for the 
guarding of the borders to substitute a 
system of mounted border police; And 
furthermore, we petition congress to ap- 
propriate the cost of one or more of 
these forts for the establishment of 400 
or 500 scholarships in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, in behalf of 
the capable and promising Mexican youth 
lor their training in ideals of modern 
democracy, the arts and sciences, and in 
ideals of unselfish service, that they may 
return as evangelists to the new and 
larger life of Mexico, thus binding these 
neighboring republics in abiding relations 
ot peace, cooperation and good will.” 


Asserts Rural Communities 
Are Grossly Overchurched 


The American Rural Life association, in 
convention at St. Louis, was, told on 
November 9 that rural America is grossly 
ower-churched. Prof. Alva W. Taylor, 
who delivered an address before that 
dody, has been a rural church expert for 
many years and in connection with the 
interchurch world movement directed the 
tural surveys in Missouri. He said: 
Christianity teaches brotherhood and 
‘ooperation. Every other rural institu- 
ton seeks unity and cooperation. Schools 
rm consolidating, cooperative organiza- 
“ons tor marketing are well on the way. 
cligion will not be denied the expres- 
mr of its essential spirit of friendship 
and ‘ooperation.” In suggesting that the 
ural churches “cooperate on the basis of 
‘ommunity needs and for the sake of a 
namon service,” Dr. Taylor said: “The 
‘operation will be on the basis of the 
a held in common. Full liberty will 
8 allowed on all personal differences. 
- Worship the same Father and follow 
ws same Christ. Let each practice the 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 
READY DECEMBER 1ST 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
‘‘Twelve Tests of Character’’ 


To the thousands all over the world who read each 
new book of Dr. Fosdick’s with growing appreciation, 
this announcement will be of great interest. These 
chapters on the twelve elements of the ideal character 
are written with the same clear vision and forceful 
directness, the same sure instinct for the right word, 
and the same gripping sincerity that characterize all 
Dr. Fosdick’s boo No one can read this book with- 
out gaining a renewed sense of man’s infinite power 
for good, and a clear idea of how the individual can 
direct his natural traits into the right paths. A book 
which has a special appeal at this time of year, when 
things of the spirit have particular significance. 
Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER FOSDICK BOOKS 
always popular as Christmas gifts: 
TRILOGY OF “MEANINGS” (A specially bound set) 


The three books uniformly bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold-stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, in an attractive 


Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


MEANING OF PRAYER... . Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


MEANING OF SERVICE....Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 
MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
SECOND MILE 
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347 Madison Avenue New York 
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THE YEAR BOOK OF THE 


Published by the Federal Council! ef the 
Churches of Christ in America 


An up-to-date record of all religious 
organizations in the United States, of 
every sort, giving their history, polity, 
officers, statistics and other useful in- 
formation. ° 
Also complete directory of service or- Invites you to see Books we 
ganizations, interchurch, national and . 
international; directory of chaplains in are justly proud of 
Ge ke | — f navy. ~~ ef hod 
religious work in bot ranches of the . "a 
service; directory of the Federal Coun- And the portrait of the three 
cil of Churches, with affiliated, co- 
operative and consultative bodies; out- men who wrote them. 
line of chief events in church history; 
tables of religious statistics and 
general information. 


An indispensable handbook for 


Fear te ate || | WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 


Federal Council of Churches 13th Floor Chicago Temple 


Western Office, TT W. Washington St. 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago, IL 
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ordinances and keep other items of faith 
as his conscience dictates, just as is now 
done. It is quite as easy for neighbors to 
do that under one roof as under three or 
four.” An interesting feature of this 
meeting was a _ luncheon where both 
Protestants and Catholic clergy ate to- 
gether and discussed the rural problem. 


Would Crucify Heretics 
Heads Down 


The fires of the inquisition would be 
lighted once more if a correspondent of 
the Greensboro Daily News had his way. 
He knows some terrible people whom he 
denominates “evolutionists and no-hellers.” 
This Protestant inquisitor speaks in these 
gentle and Christian-like tones about 
these who have lost their way doctrinally: 
“This evolution idea has and is poisoning 
the minds of more people who are fool 
enough to listen to it. Truth Seeker has 
given his remedy for war, I will give mine: 
Take the evolutionist, infidels and these 
no-hell teachers out somewhere and cru- 
cify them head downward and we will 
have a better country and world to live 
in and instead of these evolution theories 
and easy-way ideas, teach the people the 
Word of God to go by, to live by and 
to die by and all will be well.” 


Disciples Minister Called to Chair 
of Religious Education 

Dr. James M. Philputt, well and favor- 
ably known among Disciples of Christ 
and others, has been taking a well de- 
served rest from the pastorate this year, 
and with Mrs. Philputt has been traveling 
in the orient. It is reported that he was 
recently called to the chair of religious 
education at the University of Nanking, 
and is giving the call consideration. If he 
accepts, he will teach in English, of 
course. This call of an American preacher 
in middle life to such a position is quite 
unusual, Dr. Philputt’s last pastorate was 
at Eureka, Il. 


Twenty-six States Represented 
in This Congregation 

Few congregations could stage so 
unique an event as that reported from 
First Christian church of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. They held an all-states banquet 
Friday evening, November 2, with 750 
people present. Twenty-six states and 
five foreign countries were represented. 
Each state decorated its table according to 
its own color scheme. 


Moody School Has 
Large Enrollment 

Moody Bible Institute, the mother 
“fundamentalist” institution of the coun- 
try, has recently effected a reorganization 
by which Mr. Henry P. Crowell becomes 
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LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of es between any pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pudtishere 
Amertcan Bible H riers 

496 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELP: 
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REVELLS BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERs 
Do You jwenwut Children? 


—You Need These Books 


SELL’S NEW SERIES 


Five-Minute Talks to Young 
Folks 


No. 1 Sermons in Stories 
By HENRY T. SELL, D.D. 


“Intensely helpful to pastors and Sunda) 
school teachers, as well as to the generalf 
reader.”—Religious Telescope. $1.25 


KER Children’s Nature 
Story-Sermons 
By HUGH T. KERR, D.D. 


Dr. Kerr's former books have become stand- 
ard, and a new volume from his pen whets 
the appetite of expectation. $1.25 


W ALKE Five Minutes with the 





Boys’ and Girls’ Con- 
gregation. By WILLIAM H. WALKER, 
Ph.D., D.D. 
“Fifty-two clear, Scriptural studies adapted 


to young life, ought to stimulate any pastor 
to work with the children of his flock.”— 


Religious Telescepe. $1.25 
Sermons for 


DICKERT Juniors 





[woo 


By THOMAS WILSON DICKERT, M.A. 

Paul Seibert Leinbach, D.D., Editor “‘Re- 
formed Church Messenger,” says: ‘Mr. Dickert 
combines a charming simplicity with sanity, 


clarity, and brevity.” $1.50 


GRAY ees oe Object 


ssons 
By CHARLOTTE E. GRAY 


Rings with good, sound common sense, and 
is given a moral and spiritual application of a 
lear-cut character. $1.25 


Chalk Talks with 
Boys and Girls 
By ELLA N. WOOD 


The author's is a ripe, full experience, and 
yut of it she has produced the present volume 
for Sunday School Classes, Vocational Bible 
Schools, etc. Fully Illustrated. $1.25 


McCORMIC The Problem of 


the Working Boy 





{By EDMUND VANCE COOKE and Others 


By WILLIAM McCORMICK 


“Will aid the conscientious worker to ap 
peal to them mentally, physically and spir 
itually.”"—The Continent. $1.25 


COOKE Fur Felk and Fairy Tales 


for Boys and Girls 


A volume of tried and tested stories chosen 
by the National Association of Junior Chau 
tauquas for children ranging from six to four 
teen years of age. $1.25 


NORTHRO *Round the 


Stories from 





World. By HAZEL NORTHROP 

All the way from Japan, China. Africa, the 
Near East, Spain, the Philippine Islands, 
Mexico and South America, the youngsters 
troop into the pages. $1.25 


MADDEN tnt Wes 





By MAUDE W. MADDEN, 


Author of “The Land of the Cherry Blossoms,” 
etc., gives a sociological Home-Mission study 
of certain phases of life as they obtain on the 
Pacific coast among Orientals who are settled 
in this country. Illustrated. $1.50 
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The CHURCH | 
The UNIVERSITY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Com. 
PANY was founded in 1887 for the purpose of 
spreading the scientific truth about religion. [t 
publishes books and periodicals on the history of 
science, philosophy and religion. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. By Hartley 
Burr Alexander, University of Nebraska, 
Cloth, $3.00. 


The Boston Transcript says:—"A life-time of 
thinking has gone into all of these essays, the 
material utilized has been drawn from well-nigh 
every department of human knowledge, and the 
outcome is a volume which will take high rank 
for its stimulus to the reasoning faculty, its in- 
sight into the profoundest problems of man and 
the universe, and its inculcation of advanced 
moral and intellectual ideals.” 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION and Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity. By Ernst Cassirer, 
Translated by William Curtis Swabey, Ph.D., 
and Marie Collins Swabey, Ph.D. Cloth §8.78. 


An historical development of logic and the 
systematic presentation of its content by great 
scientists. What the Concept is and means in 
its general function can be shown only by tracing 
this function through the most important fields 
of scientific investigation. 


EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISM. By Roy 
Wood Sellars, University of Michigan. Cloth, 
$2.50, 


“Mr. Sellars lays stress on the development of 
biological science as tending to undermine the 
earlier ‘dead-level’ naturalism. Even inorganic 
matter is active, subtle and responsive; it lends 
itself to ‘mobile integrations which, under the 
hand of time, may lead to tremendous novelties. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THEO- 
PHAGY. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


“A brief history of the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. ... the bibliography is specially rich in 
reference to the literature in support of the main 
contention of the treatise."" Frederick W. 
Loetscher, Princeton University. 


THE BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY. 
y James H. Leuba, Bryn Mawr College. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


“This is a book which every clergyman, 4s 
well as everyone interested in the psychology of 
religion and in the future of religion, should read 
and ponder.” Professor Pratt in the Americas 
Anthropologist. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. By Paul Carus. 
Edition de luxe with illustrations by Olgs 
Kopetsky. 


Dr. Carus’ interpretation of Buddhism ts ¢a- 
dorsed by scholars and teachers of Buddhism 
throughout the Orient. 


A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
FAITHS. By Gilbert Reid. Cloth, $3. 


Dr. Reid was for twenty years director of the 
International Institute at Shanghai. His plans 
represent a new method of missionary — 
His work is entirely among the official and edu- 
cated classes who are interested in new relignous 
movements, whose interests are broad enough to 
include persons of any nationality or any religion. 


PARACELSUS, His Personality and infocess 
as a Physician, Chemist and Reformer. %Y 
John Maxon Stillman. Cloth, $2.00. 


2 has 
Perhaps the greatest claim that Paracelsus 
to fame is that he lifted the science of —s 
out of superstition and mysticism; and r e 
prophets, he was persecuted and slandered. 





Send for a complete catalog 


The Open Court Publishing 


Company 
122 South Michigen Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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50,000 Thinking Laymen! 


The names are rolling in! Our readers are enthusiastic in their cooperation. They 
are opening wide the door into tens of thousands of hearts. By this means we are find- 
ing in the great multitude those elect men and women here and there who already are 
(as one of our readers put it) “Christian Century minded.” Here is a letter which Mr. 
Clint W. Lee of Seattle, Washington, president of the Laymen’s Association of the 
Puget Sound Methodist Conference, wrote to a list of forty of his business and profes- 
sional friends: 

Dear Sir: 
The Christian Century, published in Chicago, is the finest paper I read. It contains more 


articles written in language that the average layman can understand than any periodical of 
which I have any knowledge. 
You may already be acquainted with this paper. Perhaps you are a subscriber. If you 
are, I hope you enjoy it as much as I do. 
The publishers are now putting on a campaign especially for laymen. I have taken the 
liberty of sending them your name in order that they might send you a sample copy. 
Because of the fact that laymen do not have as much time to read as ministers do, it strikes 
me that they ought to read the best. I am sure that you will find it profitable if you become 
a regular subscriber to this paper. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Clint W. Lee, 
President, Clint W. Lee Company. 
This is a sample of much similar activity. Have you done your part? Read care- 
fully the coupon below, and send in your list of names. For a list of ten names one 
dollar of credit is applied on the renewal of your own subscription.* Thts offer applies 
only to our present subscribers. 


Let the names continue to roll in! 


(Please use this form in sending names, and please write very plainly) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Sirs: As a friendly reader, I would like to have you send several copies of The Christian Century to the ten 
names listed below. These represent thoughtful persons, interested in religious progress and discussion, and I feel sure 
they would relish The Christian Century’s untrammeled and constructive treatment of vital issues. J] have personally 
cither spoken or written to each of these persons commending The Christian Century. I think I have opened the way for 
a favorable consideration of whatever communication you may send. It is my belief that the right approach by your 
circulation department will win their subscriptions. 


Te eee eee eee eseeseseeseeseseesesseesesesesseesseseses j- ANMETI ec ceceessees eee esses se sees es eeeeeeeseseeeseeseeses 


nelicniamdhaaiatisin Selmsnstainhahdinainii de tedden ibacdneniisiandinaat Address 


(Use titles—Dr., Judge, Mr., Mrs., Miss, ete. Ministers must not be included in this list.) 








*The credit of $1 will be acknowledged by the symbol (Cr.) in address on your wrapper, and when your bill for renewal is sent, one 


dollar will be deducted from regular subscription price. No credit will be given for less than ten names. More than ten names may be sent 


it the subscriber will undertake to communicate as above with each one, but we cannot give more than one dollar in credit. All lists of names 
should reach us before November 15th. 


—_ 
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THE LATEST THELATEST 





HE following books represent a selection from a thirty-two page booklet THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





OF THE YEAR: a classified list of nearly two hundred important titles for Minister, Superintendent, 





Bible Student, and Bible School Teacher, Week-Day Church School, and Daily Vacation 


e School, 





This list will be mailed free upon request. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CHURCH 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 





OF THE BIBLE By Rev. J. R. Van Pelt, D.D. 


“Dr. Van Pelt has succeeded astonishingly well in bringing to- 
gether o great amount of a and reliable information con- 
cerning the Bible.”"—Prof. L . Weigle, Yale University Divin- 
Uy Schoot. Net. 


GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Robert Alexander Aytoun, M.A., First Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and 
Religion, Selly Oak College. 
A clear concise description of the growth of the Jewish people 
‘m the knowledge of God, vividly portraying the permanent 
value of the Old Tostament. Net, $2.00 


THE INTEREST OF THE BIBLE 


Prof. John Edgar McFadyen, D.D., Author 
of “An Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
ete 
A revelation of the Bible as alive with interests of many kinds. 
Will be found very suggestive to the preacher in his sermon 
preparation and the teacher in lenson study. Net, $2.00 


THE GOD OF THE BIBLE 


R. A. Torrey, Author of “Te the Bible the 
Inerrant Word of God?” ete 

The famous evangelist brings out the staring contrast between 

some modern views of the deity and the clear declaration of 

Scripture. Net, $1.50 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 


PAPYRI PY Ri Prof. George Milligan, D.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Biblical Criticiam in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow . 

An authoritative and readable handbook about the Papyri, 

telling the romance of their discovery and their important re 

lation to the New Testament. Frontispiece. Net, $2.00 


THE SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT prof. E. F. Scott, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. 

A measage of powerful insistence on the reality of the Holy 

Spirit, and the possibilities of His presence in hu lives an 

revealed by the Master to and through Hie disciples. Net, $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS MONEY 
PROBLEMS 2... wilson, Promotion Diei- 


ston, United Christian Missionary Society. 
A comprehensive handbook on stewardship which net only deals 























with the individual problem but is « reliable and exhaustive | redec: 


reference volume for Finance Committees and study groups 
Net, $1.50 


HE following books of a general nature have been selected from our list OVER TWO HUNDRED NEW 
: a terse and accurate guide to the season’s best reading. [his 





BUILDING ap, p. £. Burroughs, D. D. 
Architectural Secretary, Sunday School 
Board, Southern Baptist Convention. 


00 | This comatete manual 4y well-known authority offers those 


who a 
just the needed help and advice. 
and designs. 








lllustrated with many 


Net, $2.50 
NEVERTHELESS WE BELIEVE 


A Scottish Minister’s Belief 
Reo. A. Boyd Scott, M.C., B.D., Minister of 
Landsdowne Church, Glasgow. 
A scholarly, reverent restatement of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
light of modern thought. A new apologetic for enquiring young 
minds of today. Net, $2.00 


IF | MISS THE SUNRISE A Study in 


the Reality of Religion. Rev. J. H. Chambers 
acaulay, M. A., Author of “The Reality 
of Jesus.”’ 
Ghaserpestend, Nw remarkable depth of thought 
expreasion, ro gooemmnently 
doubt and L_¥T. 
RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES 
Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 
“I do not remember to have read anything finer or more to the 
point or wiser in spirit in all my life. Of aaele value to young 
college folk.""—Res. Joseph Fort Newten. D.D. Net. $1.00 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? Queries in 


Personality. Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D. D., 
Author of “Pastor and Evangelist,”’ “‘Her- 
alds of a Passion,” etc. 

4 these talks the vital questions which all young people face 

with d tie power. A stimulant to freab en- 








and power of 
@ book for these times of 
Net. $2.00 











OF THE WORLD Selly Oak Lectures 
Albert oe oD. D. 








study of world's great 
religions fd) of the Fenalt of the impact of Jus teaching: 
on of conceptions. An casential 
Sy * every minister and student of comparative relizion. 


Net, $1.60 


WORK, PLAY AND THE GOSPEL 


Malcom Spencer, M.A. 
This new iseur of the Student Christian Movement. & much 
needed handbook of the new 2 
for a more modern presentation book of sane 
advice and wise oaiaee in dealing with the young. Net $1.90 


THE SHEER FOLLY OF PREACHING 


Reo. Alexander MacColl, Minister of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


These sermons have much to do with the person and teachings 
of Jesus and will profoundly affect the reader by their practical 
truth and spiritual stimulation. Net, $1.58 


CYCLOPEDIA OF SERMON OUTLINES 


Rev. Aquilla Webb, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“One Th ousaud Evangelistic Illustrations,” 
etc. 


In thie ideal sermon outline book, the preacher has the great 

help on sermon making for which he bas been waiting. It will 

become at once one at sully qrcmmesy ealienee We 
et, 


ONE HUNDRED BEST SERMONS FOR 

SPECIAL DAYS AND OCCASIONS 
Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., Editor of The 
Expositor. 

A very choice aclection of the best sermons preached os ou 




















church and Sunday school anniversaries, at dedice 





denver. they wil prove an inval aod 
uplift. ” Net. ti. 2s 


THE MYSTICAL QUEST OF CHRIST 


Robert F. Horton. M.A., D.D., Minister Con- 
pagettanantet Church, Hampstead, Eng- 
and. 
“An exquisite book in which serenity. vision and beauty unite. 
With C eure 4 a author ecoks that rule of life which will 
us aed our times. No one can read it w ithout oe 
exalted Poy hie fellowship with the Great Companion.’ 
tian Century. Net. $3.00 








tions, and Fraternity services. locludes « great ——. of 
apt illustrations. Net. $2.90 


CRITICAL HOURS IN THE 
"S LIFE Rev. Ernest C. 


Wareing, D. D., Litt. D., Editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate. 


A A A original and frank revelation of thi 
of the minister's life 








e strugsics 
Net. $1.25 








list will be mailed free upon request. 





WHERE ARE WE GOING? The Right Hon 


David Lloyd George 
Lioyd George's firet book — > Prime er pp 1916-22, 


discusses with clog 
position of Europe. * Net $3.00 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE 











.| THE BOOKMAN ANTHOLOGY OF 


RICEYMAN STEPS Arnold Bennett 





ESSAYS Edited by John Farrar 


Hus bh Walpole, Floyd Dell, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Heywood 
ao. John Erskine, Mary Austin, aod H. L. Mencken. are 
among the contributors. Net, $2. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE 


oo | “roe” 


Mr. Bennett's new novel, bis finest work in years, gives the 
history of Elsie, a lovable young servant gir! in the year of ber 
life's crucial anziety and hard- -won happiness. By the hand tha 
Wives’ Tale.’ Net. $2.00 


YOUNG FELIX Frank Swinnerton 





Joseph Collins, M.D. 


An s-ray of the mental processes of the most conspicuous ex- 
ponents of our hectic realiem—and some others Net. $3.00 


HENRY FORD: THE MAN AND HIS 
MOTIVES william L. Stidger 


In thie biography. Mr. Ford's personal character & cepecially 
drawn. and his application of the principles of Christianity in 
industry ie emphasised 


LITTLE ESSAYS OF LOVE AND VIRTUE 


Havelock Ellis 


Written with nicety of taste and all the matured wisdom of 

his study and thought, theese papers on questions of sex, love 

and marriage are a permancot contribution to our Nec sibs 
Net, $1.50 








MERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT—Grant Overton—a unique volume about books published 





Arnold Bennett 
ving is an agreeable exercise and Mr. Bennett shows how it 
may be safely indulged in from infancy to old age. Net, $2.00 


WHAT BOOKS CAN DO FOR YOU 


Jesse Lee Bennett 
Fifteen keys to the world’s knowledge and as many wonderful 
reading liste to keep you from wasted time. Net, $2.00 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 


James Harvey Robinson 
What the mind 4, in the making will make of otyentios bee 
fore it finishes the } . $1.50 


TRAINING FOR POWER AND 
LEADERSHIP Grenville Kleiser 


in pment written in a frankly inspirational 
way by the well- Snowe teacher of leadership. Net, $3.00 














Mr. Swinnertons new novel, the sympathetic and yet gently 
ironic account of a young man whose touch brought disaster 
is his longest. most ambitious, and most successful novel, Js 
the epirsé of “ Nocturne.” a full dength histo ¥. Net. 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE CROFT 


Ralph Connor 
Ralph Connor's romance of the Winde mere Valley. 
breath of Northern forests comes out uf~this fine story of a mans 
straggles between two powerful strains in his nature. Net, $2.00 


MONEY, LOVE AND KATE 
Eleanor H. Porter 


A love story of the old. appealing sort, with the clash ao 
wealth and true affection as ite background—and told with 
sprightliness that is in all the + ry ss work. The book i Ply 

“The Story of a Nickle.” By the woman who gave = . $20 
anna.” 





The cless 








jointly by Appleton, Doran, Doubleday and Scribner. 


A guide 


to the best things of 1923-24, a8 





well as a reminder of the best books of years not long past. 


Larger in size and thickness than the ater- 





age novel. 


Printed on special paper and illustrated with ten portraits. With vellum labels. 





Postpaid, 50 cents. 





Oi GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers & 


30,8) t) 244 Madison Avenue 


Religious 
New York Bookstore 
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oresident of the board of trustees and Dr. 
lames M. Gray, president. The latter 
has had a long period of service as ex- 
ecutive secretary and dean. The day 
school of the organization has an enroll- 
ment of 872 this year and the night school 
42. It is reported that 7,030 persons are 
taking correspondence courses. 


Methodists Feature 
Neighborhood House 

One of the achievements made possi- 
bie by the centenary gifts of the 
\ethodists of America, is the new build- 
og of the Church of All Nations and 
neighborhood house, at 9 Second Ave- 
owe, New York City. Housed for years 
» a former dance hall it is now housed 
» a structure adequate for its great ser- 
rice as a beacon light in the congested 
ection of the lower east side. With a 
ix-story building consecrated to service 
ior men, women and children of foreign 
tongues, its ministry knows no limita- 
sons of race or variety. From its eighty 
lass rooms, Club rooms, gymnasium, au- 
fitorium and chapel go forth influences 
that are a part of the life of these people. 
Hundreds of children taking their first 
steps in life, youths alive to life’s beckon- 
ag visions, men and women battling with 
the problems they have not solved, here 
nd inspiration and help. Dr. William 
Saver Woods, editor of the Literary 
Digest, says: “This determined assault 
{the Church of All Nations and neigh- 
thood house on the seething sin of the 
great east side is to my mind the finest 
thing that New York Methodism is do- 
ng today, and will be its best credential 
n the final day of judgment.” This 
mportant service is given through Sunday 
hools, Epworth leagues, and services of 
rship in the various languages spoken. 
ndergartens, community service, boys’ 
ad girls’ clubs help. Bowling, tennis, 
wimming, baseball and gymnasium are 
ipartof the program. Russian and Ital- 
an forums, Jewish clubs, Chinese and 
‘alan girl scouts, choirs for old and 
ung, Russian clubs and daily vacation 
bible schools provide instruction and 
recreation. Mothers and babies use the 
roof garden. Students from Cooper union 
we the gymnasium. Educational and 
recreational classes are provided for the 
arious races in their own tongues. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 1529 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 











SHADOWS ON THE 
WALL 


By F. W. BOREHAM 
The Continent: 
“Readers of Boreham already know 
what to expect from his writings. 
Their charm lies equally in their 
delightful intimacy and their fine 
spiritual quality.” —The Continent. 


Net, $1.75, Postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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TO ENJOY 


‘| BIBLE 
A 








STUDY COURSE 
For Homes, Churches, 
Schools. 


Clubs 


Hype pare 
CHICAcO , wh 


WRITE ror 
InPORMATION 











+ +4 


FOR YOUR 


> 1 0 CHURCH 


if you could secure $100 or 
ever more for your church, 
incurring no expense, and 
reqnesting no donations, 
wouldn't you be glad to do so? 
Write today to find out how 
you can do exactly this. 
Address 


Dept. CC 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 








New York, N. x.} 











Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 


There is nothing superior to it.”"—Ex- 
positor. 


° Invaluable tool.”—The Sunday Schoo! 
imes. 


A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof 
Amos R. Wells. “ ’ sty 


‘0 be commended without reserve.”— 
The Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


a 








The Golden Quest 


A LESSON IN HAPPINESS 
A book written for the purpose of 
bringing troubled hearts and perplexed 
souls into real Happiness and Peace. 


Price only 75e per copy 
Order from 


JOHN NELSON 


2822 Larimer St., 
DENVER, COLO. 











VICTOR Portabl 
STEREOPT ICON . 











Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 





FREE Soefsst, 
Easiest 


. 
Reading 
Bible 
The Bible has 4:ver 
been published in auy 
form in which the 
reading of it has been 
made so attractive to 
beth old and young 


r 
“t ISLE By an entirely new 
—_ lan, a thread of red 
running from 
Genesis to Revela 
tion, binds in one 
harmonious whole 
each leading topic. All 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden un- 
der the mass of un 
connected matter and 
escape the mere read 
er are brought to light 

and tied together. 


ular authority in 
themes, has arranged on 
Thousand 


PROMINENT PEOPLE'S 
OPINIONS 
Wanamaker: Interna 
tional Christian Workers’ Bible 
isan advance on anything hith 
erto attempted in making the 
Bible usable. 

Lyman Abbott: Valuable to Chris 
tian workers in their endeavor to get 
at the teaching of the Bible directly 
and immediately, and not through the 

medium of commentaries. 

BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER, divinity circuit, 
with overlapping covers (like illustration), round 
corners, gold edges, red underneath. Size of page 
5% x8% inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
clear type on extra fine paper; also contains Lat- 
est Teachers’ Helps to Bible Study. 


SPECIAL The, Christian 


a limited time we offer this 
est, most usable Bible at the SPE- 
CIAL PRICE OF ONLY $4.99. 
Send no money but 

coupon. 


THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Visit to Every Church, 
California Baptists’ Goal 

The three presbyteries of Los Angeles, 
Riverside and Santa Barbara Nov. 13 to 
Dec. 14 are observing an every church 
visitation under general supervision of 
Guy W. Wadsworth. The goal is a’ visit 
to each of the 141 churches by a selected 
team of two or more and to hold con- 
ferences covering the whole range of 
church efficiency. As the basis of the 
conference a printed questionnaire is being 
placed in the hands of each one present. 
The topics will cover evangelism, Chris- 
tian education, the budget, building in- 
surance, membership increase, goals and 
methods for every department. About 
forty teams are organized, to cover the 
entire southern district. 


Concerning Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale 


Mr. Arthur Porritt, of London, in a | 


letter to the Congregationalist, thus in- 
troduces a distinguished Englishman, who 
is now touring the United States: “Rev. 
Thomas Nightingale, who is spending 
two months in the United States, is the 








Joseph Ernest McAfee 
Community Counselor 


Social organization. Community plan- 
ning. Analysis of community conditions 
and needs. Education of citizenship in 
community principles and aims. Pro- 
motion of community projects. Especially 
in communities of twenty-five hundred 
to twenty-five thousand. Write for in- 
formation and terms of personal service. 


Address: Summit, New Jersey 











Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


SERVICES (New 1923) 
"Tis Christmas. by Wilson.. 
The Hope of the Ages, by Holton. 
The Gift of Love (classic). 
Send for free sample packet. 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1923) 
When Santa Listened In, by Wilson 
The Star and the Cross, by Lorenz 
Sacred. 
- cents =. Sent on approval! 
on reques 
RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES (New 


) 
Christmas Treasury Ne. 34, 25 cents. 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
15 well known carols. 10 cents 
CANTATAS OR SEMI- 
ORATCORIOS. 
The Star of Hope, Fearis (New 1923) 
60 cents. 
The Werld’s Redeemer, Holton (New 
1923). 60 cents. 
On te Bethichem, Lighthill (New 1923). 
Two-part. 40 cents. 
Sent on approval ape request. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHE 
Our ten most a of over 300 
we publish, sent on approval upon 
request. 
CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS. 
Our ten most popular out of 100 
we publish, sent on approval if you 
advance 1@ cents for postage and 
packing. If you state voice desired 
we will so limit selection. 
Send for Free Catalog 
Mention the “Christias Century” 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Okie (216 W. Fifth St.) 
New York (70 K. 45th St.) 
Chicage (2318 5. Wabash Ave.) 
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If you order lesson materials for your Bible schoo] 
classes, read this. If not, hand it to the person who 
does do the ordering. 





HE new issue of the 20TH CENTURY QUAR. 
TERLY is just from the press. Have you seen 
a copy? Send for a free sample at once and look it 
over carefully. Determine for yourself whether it 
does not live up to its name, The “Twentieth Century” 
quarterly; whether it is not in thorough accord with 
these live times. This Quarterly is scholarly without 
being dull; it is scientific, yet truly spiritual; it is 
thorough, but not heavy; it has “punch,” but is 
reverent. 


The 20th Century Quarterly is prepared for the use of all 
adult, senior and older intermediate classes studying the In- 
ternational Uniform lessons. 


Note our special introductory offer to new schools. The 
regular price (recently reduced from 15 cents) is now 12 cents 
per copy in quantities, but if your school is not now using the 
Quarterly we will send you as many copies as you need for 
the January-March quarter at only 6 cents per copy. Send 
for free sample copy today, and send in your introductory 
order at the earliest date possible. Heavy orders are now 
coming in, and we must know as early as possible how large 
a printing will be required to meet the demand. 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon 





The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price for the Jan.-March quarter. You may send 
to the address below the number of copies listed. We are placing this 
order with the understanding that though this literature is furnished at 
half price, it will be economically used to the best advantage in our 
school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following classes which 


are not now using it: 
No. Needed 
Names of Classes By Each Class 


Send Quarterlies to 
Town or City 
My Name 
Address 


Name of School 
Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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An Event of a Decade! 


The publication of the 


Goodspeed New Testament 


A new translation of the New Testament in the language of today 
By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, The University of Chicago 


OR a long time we have needed a translation of the New Testa- 
ment in the language of twentieth-century Americans, a transla- 
tion not to supplant the King James version but to recast into 

familiar terms of today the great messages of the New Testament 
authors. We have needed a translation that would give in simple, 
direct terms an understanding of the thoughts and aspirations of the 
ancient writers just as they transmitted them in the common language 
of their day to their Greek audiences. We have needed a translation 
based on the original Greek as represented in the latest and most 
authentic collections of papyri. 


Such a translation has just been completed by ae Goodspeed, 
who is one of the foremost New Testament scholars in this country 
and is chairman of the Department of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature in the University of Chicago. Professor Good- 
speed has brought to his task a lifetime of preparation. For a quarter 
of a century a teacher of New Testament Greek, one of the greatest 
living authorities on the ancient Greek manuscripts, a scholar and 
translator of widespread reputation, Dr. Goodspeed was unusually 
qualified for the important task which he has just completed. 


The GOODSPEED NEW TESTAMENT has been designed not only 
to tell Americans what the ancient writers meant to say but to make 
it easy and pleasurable for modern readers to turn to the greatest book 
in all literature. To this end the best of modern book-making has 
been employed in order that this New Testament should be an invit- 
ing modern book. Footnotes, historical introductions, and paragraphs 
for verse divisions have been omitted. Printed in a readable type, 
with an open and interesting page, two editions have been prepared. 
The regular library edition is bound in stiff cloth, |2mo., while a 
pocket edition, on India paper, with the addition of verse numbers 
on one margin of each page, is bound in semi-flexible cloth covers, 
16mo. 
Price of the book: 
Library edition, $3.00. Pocket edition, $2.50 
(Add 12 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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what's Wrong With 
the Young People? 

The debate which has been waged ever 
since the first armistice day over “What 
*< wrong with the young people?” is still 
carried on. Miss Margaret Slattery is 
going over the country saying that noth- 
ing very much is wrong with them except 
the very things that were wrong. with 
young people forty years ago. But this 
«by no means a unanimous opinion. Mrs. 
¢ C. Walker, an evangelistic worker in 
Kansas City declared recently: “The 
old-fashioned girls used to make hope- 
boxes when they were about to marry. 
Now hundreds of them steal hotel silver 
and linen to equip themselves for home 
life. These girls are not to be censured. 
They are to be pitied, for their parents 
have failed to train them.” 


Fiery Cross and True 
Cross Are Contrasted 


Dr. E. L. Powell, in his usual straight- 
from-the-shoulder fashion, dealt with the 
Ku Klux Klan recently in his Sunday 
evening sermon at First Christian church, 
Louisville. He said: “The cross of 
Jesus Christ stands for reconciliation. Its 
geat word is brotherhood among the 
nation. What does Paul say? ‘This 
cross breaks down the middle wall of 
partition between Jew and Gentile and 
they become one in Jesus Christ.’ I do 
not know that this organization is pur- 
posely set to oppose the Catholic church. 
Ido not know that it is purposely set to 
antagonize negro domination. I do not 
know that it is purposely set to fight the 
Jewish people. The general impression 
is that so far as specific ends and object- 
wes are concerned, that triangle of activ- 
ities represents the klan. You do not 
intend to do it, but you do it. The spirit 
of the klan is one of exploitation of 
religious prejudices and race prejudices 
and hatreds manifested in many, many 
ways which all its good deeds cannot 
counterbalance. So I am bringing you 
this message tonight in view of the wide- 
spread concern which every right-think- 
gman must have. Think of the situa- 
ton in Oklahoma, a near approach to civil 
wa. I do not know that those crimes 
that the governor charges the klan with 
we at all to be justified, but I do know 
that the very excitement from the klan 
and its supposed spirit and methods and 
activities has made possible that hatred 
ad animosity which is threatening the 
very foundations of a state in this union 
“ours. What is the use of love as ex- 
emplified in the gospel of Jesus Christ if 
ay set of people shall deny it, however 
donest their motives, in the sort of ac- 
Wwites which they carry forward?” 


Declares Abraham Lincoln 
Not Against Catholics 


_A fake declaration supposed to emanate 
‘rom the pen of Abraham Lincoln declar- 
ing that after the civil war there would 

turther trouble in this country with 
the Roman Catholics, is declared by Our 
— Visitor, a Catholic journal, to be 
oe ; Protestant authorities are quoted 
“ ustantiate this position. A bona fide 
terance of Lincoln of much more gen- 
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erous tone is quoted by this journal: “I 
am not a Know-Nothing, that is certain. 
...When the Know-Nothings get control 
it will read: ‘All men are created equal, 
except negroes, foreigners, and Catholics.’ 
When it comes to this, I should prefer 
emigrating to some country where they 
make no pretense of loving liberty—where 
despotism can be taken pure, and without 
the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 


Sunday School Survey Indicts 
Church Attitude 

The survey of the Sunday schools of 
Indiana as carried out under the general 
direction of Dr. Walter S. Athearn is now 
complete and the first volume of the re- 
port is off the press. The following seem 
to be some of the more general conclu- 
sions of the survey as summed-up by an 
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Indiana pastor: There is much spiritual 
illiteracy in the state; forty-seven cents of 
each municipal dollar spent in Indiana 
goes to the support of public schools, only 
23 cents of every church dollar goes to the 
support of the Sunday school; one of the 
most serious deficiencies is the lack of 
trained teachers; the typical Sunday 
school of Indiana has no departmental 
groups; there are 200,000 pupils taught 
each Lord’s day by teachers who them- 
selves have had less than ten years’ 
schooling; the leading Indiana denomina- 
tional colleges devote thirty times as much 
energy to preparing teachers for the state 
as they do to preparing teachers for the 
Sunday schools; the typical male teacher 
studies his lessons 75.6 minutes a week, 
and the woman teacher 66.7 minutes a 
week. 





A Treasure for Church Treasurers 





Church Financial Record with 
Statement in Duplicate 


For Each and Every Contributor 


Would you call it system if every time you wrote a word once you would be 
able to write it twice? That's exactly what you do when you use our Church 
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parison to other systems. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $6 


the poem “Others” as the sentiment. 
envelope to match. 


No. 124 has design at side. 


etc., which are all contained in this Financial Record, the price is low ir com- 
However, when you realize how much time this 
system saves, its simplicity, and its accuracy, you can’t afford to be without it. 
Size 1034x13% inches. Bound in full black cloth. 


“OTHERS’’ CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Two beautifully worked out designs, printed in four harmonious colors, with 
Size, 3%x5¥%. Each card has a white 


Price, $4.00 per 100. 
No. 123 has design at top. Price, $4.00 per 100. 


Send 10c for Sample of Each 


Financial Record, once on the orig- 
inal and once on the statement in 
duplicate, which is directly under 
the original. Carbon paper does the 
trick and saves the treasurer hours 
of work and eliminates possible mis- 
takes. At the end of the quarter 
the statements are easily torn out 
of the book by means of perfora- 
tion and given to the proper parties. 

The illustration shows one con- 
tributor’s account for one quarter 
only. The book holds 250 accounts 
for one year. When you consider 
1,000 statements and a book for 
general records, such as receipts, 
disbursements, alphabetical index, 


Returnable if not satisfied 








MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ill. and Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kindly Mention The Christian Century 
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. Religious Foundations. 
. Religion and Life. 
. The Understanding of Religion. 


: Religion and Biology. 
. Recent 


. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 


. Man and the Attainment of Immortality. 


. The Social Trend. 
. What’s On the Worker’s Mind? 


. The Aims of Labor. 
. Development of Social Theory. 





The Idea of God. Clarence A. Beckwith. $2.50 


. The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. $2.50 


The Mystical Quest of Christ. R. F. Horton. $3.00 


. Seeing Life Whole. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 


The Reconstruction of Religion. Charles A. Ell- 


wood. $2.25 

. Christianity and Social Science. Charles A. Ell- 
wood. $1.75 

. The Religion of the Social Passion. Charles H. 
Dickinson. $1.75. 

. Religious Perpiexities. L. P. Jacks. $1.00 


Rufus W. Jones and oth- 
ers. $1.00 

Dean Inge and others. $1.00 
E. T. Brewster. 

$1.50 

The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. $1.50 
Ernest E. Unwin. $1.75 
Psychology and the Christian Religion. 
C. E. Hudson. $1.35 


Christianity and Psychology. F. R. Barry. $1.50 


. The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. Francis 


G. Peabody. $2.50 


. The Meaning of Paul for Today. C. Harold Dodd. 


$2.00 
V. Simk- 


hovitch. 75c 


. Essays in Christian Thinking. A. T. Cadoux. $1.60 
. Life 
. The Undiscovered Country. Gaius G. Atkins. $1.50 
. Classics of the Soul’s Quest. 


of Christ. G. Papini. $3.50 

R. E. Welsh. $2.00 
1 Believe in God and Evolution. W. W. Kean. 
$1.00 


os Ss 


Simpson. $2.25 

5. Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. $1.50 

. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel 
Dickey. $1.60 

. The Christian Revolution. H. T. Hodgkin. $2.50 

Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. $1.00 

. If Christianity Fail. S. Z. Batten. $1.60 

. Facing the Crisis. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50 

. Political Christianity. Maude Royden. $1.25 

. Christian Fellowship. Nathan Soderblom. $1.50 

. The Revolt of Youth. Stanley High. $1.75 

. Causes and Cures of the Social Unrest. Ross L. 


Finney. $2.00 


E. A. Ross. $1.75 
Whiting Wil- 


liams. $2.50 


Arthur Henderson. $1.00 


J. P. Lichten- 


burger. $3.00 


. History of Utopian Thought. O. J. Hertzler. $3.00 
. Human Nature and Conduct. 
. Matter and Spirit. 


John Dewey. $2.25 
J. B. Pratt. $1.50 
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Christian Century Press has won the 
gratitude of “Christian Century” readers for 
its service in keeping them abreast of the 
best in current religious books, and in sell- 
ing them such books. 
has selected a list of 80 of the best books of 
the year and offers these for sale at a special 


come a subscriber now, 
account with us?) 


Order by number on coupon herewith 


Special! 
books, you may have them for $20.00. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OUR BOOK SERVICE 


! 
| 
The Book department | 
l 
1 low. 
| 
I 
and start a book 


If you purchase $22.00 worth of $22.00 


THE an 


ADDRESS 
(If you send cash, add 8 cents per book for postage.) 


If you are a subscriber, you may pay January 1. 


to have them for $............ 


NOTE: 
charged $10.00 plus the amount over $11.00 unless the amount reaches 


. A Study in Moral Problems. 


. The Haunted House. 
. Great Modern Sermons. 


. Goodspeed New Testament. 


. Jeremiah. 








Laing. $2.50 


. An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. Coss and 
others. $2.00 

. Man and Culture. Clark Wissler. $2.75 

. Anthropology. <A. L. Kroeber. $2.50 


Halford E. Luccock. $1.59 
H. D. McKeehan, editor, 
$1.50 


. The New Greatness. Frederick F. Shannon. $1.25 
. A Little Book of Sermons. 


Lynn Harold Hough. 
$1.25 


. The Gospel of the Sovereignty. J. D. Jones. $1.50 
. God—Our Contemporary. J. 
. The God of the Unexpected. Charles F. Wishart. 


H. Jowett. $1.50 


$1.75 

. Places of Quiet Strength. John Timothy Stone. 
$2.00 

. The Sheer Folly of Preaching. Alexander Mac- 
Coll. $1.50 

. God’s Call to America. George W. Truett. $1.50 

. Victory Over Victory. John A. Hutton. $2.00 

. The Return to God. Edward Shillito. $1.50 

. Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. Joseph Fort 
Newton. $2.00 

. The Art of Preaching. Charles R. Brown. $1.50 


. The Freedom of the Preacher. W. P. Merrill. $1.25 
. Preaching and Sermon Construction. 


Paul B. 
Bull. $2.50 


Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $1.50 


. Preaching the Social Gospel. Ozora S. Davis. $1.50 
. Goodspeed New Testament. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Library ed. $3.00 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Pocket ed. $2.50 


. Riverside New Testament. W. G. Ballantine. $3.00 
. Galatians. Int. Crit. Comm. Ernest DeWitt Bur- 


$4.50 
Expos. Bible. 


ton. 
George Adam Smith. 
$1.25 


. The Church in America. Wm. Adams Brown. $2.00 


. The New Testament Today. E. F. Scott. T5c 

. The Moral Life of the Hebrews. J. M. P. Smith. 
$2.25 

. The Golden Bough. J. G. Frazer. $5.00 

. Outline of Science. Thompson. 4 vols. $18.00 

. Folk Lore of the Old Testament. J. G. Frazer. 
$5.00 

. World’s Great Religious Poetry. Caroline M. Hill. 
$5.00 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote 

Crow. $2.00 


. Collected Poems. Vachel Lindsay. $3.50 
Lincoln and Others. Thomas Curtis Clark. $1.50 
. Modern Religious Cults and Movements. Gaius 


Glenn Atkins. $2.50 


. The Parallel New Testament. James Moffat. $2.50 


. The Story of the Bible. Van Loon. $5.00. 


If not, please 
enclose cash. 


RISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
08 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please send books herewith indicated by number to address be- 


rate of mange — of) to my account, payable January 1. (Or, I 
enclose cas erewith. 
$11.00 worth of books for $10.00 
If you are a Christian Century subscriber, BEE - 60.4060 66665 40060 $6566006605060006060606466600000606000000000008 
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From the viewpoint of religion 
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Christianity is a Smothered 
Religion! 

says Dr. L. P. Jacks (Editor Hibbert Journal) 
in his remarkable book. 


RELIGIOUS 
PERPLEXITIES 


“Smothered almost to the point of total asphyxiation 
and collapse,” he continues, “but not quite; smothered 
by the vested interests of great institutions, and by the 
mbitions, fears and self-seekings that such interests 
breed; smothered by the elaborate theological defences 
that Christians have built, not against Antichrist, but 
against each other; smothered by anxieties, not unnat- 
ural in these embroilments, for its own future. If you 
take Christianity along with its entanglements, encum- 
brances and unnatural alliances: if you present it with 
all the secular baggage which the ages have fastened 
upon it, you will then find it a hopelessly perplexing 
thing, a thing which neither Reason nor Faith, whether 
acting singly or in combination, can accept.” 


Price of this book $1.00 (8 cents postage) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
568 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Dr. van Dyke Writes a Letter 


Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for your book, “Lincoln 
and Others,” which I have enjoyed — sincerely 
and greatly. 

What do you mean, “Not a new poet’? But 
that is just what you are! The everlasting new- 
ness of beauty is in your verse, and it shines 
through all the more clearly because you have 
chosen not to use the broken glass of the so- 
called “‘new forms.” 

When will men learn that the advance of man 
is not a spasm, but a march, and that to despise 
the old is to obstruct the new? 

The people know by instinct that poetry is 
a kind of music. But the jaded dilettante critics 
in the cliques conceive it as a kind of automobile 
horn —something to make you jump. Your 
poems do not honk; they sing! 


Yours truly, 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


The Chicago Post recently carried a column 
editorial on this new book, Lincoln and Others 


Price of book, $1.50, plus 10 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











BOOKS FOR LAYMEN 


“The most concrete failure of the Christian church is 
at the point of the education of the layman. He has 
the most vague and misty ideas of Biblical scholar- 
ship. He has never faced the conditions which have set 
the social passion pulsing in the hearts of men. And 
he is a person of unenlightened provinciality as regards 
international relations. . . The first step of the wise 
minister has to do with = saving of the illiterate lay- 
man from the tragedy of his ignorance. He must be en- 
couraged to become a reader. He must be guided to the 
sources of sound opinion. He must be led to think with 
complete candor about the great matters which divide the 
mind oo world.” —From an editorial in The Christian 
Century. 


BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


The Outline of Science. By Thompson. 
In four volumes, at $4.50 per volume. 


The Understanding of Religion. 
By Edwin T. Brewster. $1.50 


The Living Past. By F. S. Marvin. $1.85. 


The Spread of Christianity. 
By Paul Hutchinson. $1.50. 


The Religious Experience of Israel. 
W. S. Hutchins. $1.90. 


The Evolution of World Peace. 
y F. S. Marvin. $3.20. 


Add 10 cents postage each book 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Now out in a new edition, at 75 cents 


TOWARD THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF JESUS 


By VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
(Of Columbia University) 


“I have never before seen the immense intellectual grasp 
of Jesus put so strongly or convincingly.”—John Kelman. 


“Here is the starting point for understanding Christ. It 
is by means of such men as this that New Testament 
scholars will be preserved from traveling in a rut.”—The 
Churchman. 


“This analysis of the international situation that Jesus 
faced and his way of meeting it makes us see more deeply 
the significance of his message and _ spirit.”"—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 


“I have read this volume with eagerness, appreciation and 
enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which I have 
ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings of 
Jesus in a living and concrete contact. The book makes 
clear, it seems to me, the social origin and also the social 
purport of the teachings of Jesus and I cannot imagine that 
it will not prove stimulating and helpful to every religious 
teacher.”—/John Dewey. 


“The most helpful book on this theme I have ever read.” 
—Prof. Charles A. Ellwood. 


Price 75 cents, plus 8 cents postage. 
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MACMILLAN Gifts Sure of Appreciation 





to read at the fireside to Tom and 


Ned and Fan and Grace (children in the grades at | 


School. ) 


THE BIBLE STORY 
By James Baikie, F. R. A. S. 
472 Pages, Fifty Full Pages illustrations in three 
colors. 
By J. H. Hartley 
$5.00 
The ideal Christmas gift for folks of all ages. It 
is the simple, straightforward story of the Bible told 
fully and completely in the beautiful English of the 
King James Version. The illustrations are “‘good 
enough to frame.” 





who likes to ponder over the ins and 
outs of an historical personality of the first magni- 


ude. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
$3.00 


The author's knowledge of Spanish gave him 
direct access to the fifty large volumes of source 
material gathered during the last thirty years from 
the archives of the order in Italy and Spain. The 
only biography in English drawings upon this new 
material. 





By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., LL. D. 
“My Forty Years in New York” is a marvel of 


condensation. Packed in each case into the smallest | 


(b) a | 


compass is (a) an adequate biography, 
special account of his ousting of the Tammany or- 
ganization in "92-'94, (c) his interesting experiences 
in the High Alps and (d) a concluding section con- 
taining a series of brief articles full of illuminating 
epigrams upon the social and religious problems of 


the day. Price $2.00 





who is a student of Masonic origins. 


SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER 
The Golden Bough 
One Volume. Abridged Edition $5.00 
Originally issued in thirteen volumes $65.00 
“It is one of the most complete studies of human 
nature and development in existence.""—The Book- 
man. 


Folk Lore in the Old Testament 
One Volume, Abridged Edition $5.00 
Originally issued in three volumes $15.00 
“Every bit of folk-lore and legend in the Old 
Testament interpreted in the light of the mythology, 
history and poetry of every race, country and re- 


ligion of the world.’’—Christian Work. 








For who is one of the “regulars’’ on which 
his local Church has learned to depend. 


FINDING GOD 
By Rev. Russell H. Stafford 


If you are not determined that your son or niece 
or that young person in whom you are especi 
interested shall have no religion at all unless they 
accept your own form of it verbatim, the gift of a 
copy of “FINDING GOD” may do what you want 
done for them i. e. stand them firmly on their own 


religious feet. Price $1.50 





whom you want to rescue from his 
present idea that the only way to show that he is 
not an unreasoning conservative is to become an 
unreasoning radical. 


CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM 
and SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
An Essay in Social Attitudes, by A. B. Wolfe, Pro- 


fessor of Economics and Sociology, 


University of Ohio 
Cloth 8 vo. $3.50 


A course in combating one’s own personal pre 
judices on the big unsettled problems of our time 
calculated to accomplish more mental emancipation 
for the careful reader than a college education does 
for many people. 





who is your valued organist. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH MUSIC 


Edited by George Gardner, M. A., Mus. Bac. 
and Sydney H. Nicholson, M. A., Mus. Bac. 


A good deal of current practice in regard to the 
conduct of service and the choice of music n 
revision. This book will appeal to all who are in- 
terested in church music—in particular to the clergy 
and to organists who have not had very extended 
training. It is hoped that it will be placed at the 
service of those who are members of church choirs. 

Have the Trustees buy a copy for your 
organist. Price $4 





What Other Respectable Gift Can You Buy For 
Seventy-five cents? 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION 


Seventy-five cents each. 


Quillen: One Man's Religion 


Simkhovitch: Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus 


Hadfield: Psychology of Power 
Addison: What is Mysticism? 
Scott: New Testament Today 
Tyson: The Eucharist in St. Paul 


aARaAR s 


At Your Religious Book Store 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “iit 




















